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etna pumps and pneumatic starters are being supplied by Hamilton Standard for 
such outstanding new jet aircraft as the Navy’s Grumman F9F-9 Tiger. Years of pioneering 


aviation experience, the highest engineering skills and unsurpassed modern facilities lie behind 
these starters and pumps, and other basic lines” of aeronautical equipment which Hamilton 
Standard is producing for 38 different types of turbine-powered aircraft. 


Propellers * Starters st Air Conditioning Systems * Fuel Controls 


Wherever Man Flies. 


Valves 


Pumps 
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HAMILTON STANDARD, WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 








The Wide Range of Goodyear’s Fuel Cell Ex- 
perience has a direct bearing on the longer 
range of many of today’s aircraft, missiles, boats 
and vehicles. 


We Build Every Type: fuel containers for hydrofoil 
boats, for guided missiles, for motor torpedo boats, for 
multi-purpose armored vehicles, for every type of aircraft 
~ including even insecticide tanks for crop dusting air- 
planes—as well as cells for fuel- and water-alcohol systems! 


As a result of this experience—which goes all the way back 
to the building of the first successful bullet-sealing tank, 
Goodyear Aviation Products Division has proved itself first 
and foremost in coping with difficult fuel stowage prob- 
lems of every type. 


This range of experience indicates another very important 
thing of value to designers in every field: Goodyear’s 
experience and vast facilities are ready and anxious to 


FACILITIES + ABILITIES = 


Sheaking of range... 








work even on small-scale projects which offer challenging 
fuel-handling problems. 

For you see: our reputation as the best in the business 
stems from our willingness to tackle new approaches — to 
work with designers on new concepts involving new 
propellants. 

It’s that simple! 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California 
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1, JET ENGINE TROUBLE-SHOOTING. 2. CLASSES IN THE FIELD. Using stand- 
To help minimize aircraft ‘ground-time,” 
G-E tech reps are available throughout the 
Free World to help personnel discover, 
correct unusual engine difficulties. 


3. PARTS REPLACEMENT. Tech 
reps often help determine amount 
of parts needed to support flight 
operations, make available tools 
and test equipment for field use. 


ardized manuals and visual aids, G-E reps 
often conduct classes designed to give 
students a better understanding of jet 
operating and maintenance procedures. 














On more than 34,000 J47 turbojets delivered... 


6-POINT G-E SERVICE PROGRAM 
HELPS CUT JET OPERATING COSTS 


Over 250 G-E jet representatives at 100 locations in the U.S. and 
overseas help engine users get peak jet performance—anywhere, anytime 


G.E.’s six-point jet service program is set up to 
help G-E engine users reduce their operating 
costs and get top performance from G-E J47 
and J73 engines. Over the past four years, this 
program has helped reduce maintenance time- 
cycles. It has added extra operating life to G-E 
engines in the field. It has helped cut users’ 
manpower needs. The program includes these 
major benefits: 


WORLD-WIDE COVERAGE—In the U.S. and 
13 foreign countries, the six technical services 
shown below are available at military bases, 
overhaul stations, spare parts depots, special 
test locations and G-E repair, overhaul and 
modification shops. 


, aids, parts catalogs and handbooks for pilots. 


HIGHLY-SKILLED G-E TECH REPS, key members 
of the team, are on 24-hour call at bases here 
and abroad, in Stateside G-E service shops 
and through 65 G-E district offices. As part of 
G.E.’s complete technical services, Company 
representatives have a library of technical 
publications and training aids. They also can 
supply engine users with training films, visual 


PUBLICATION GEA-6136, ‘‘Operation Service,” 
describes the six-point’ program in detail. For 
a copy, contact a G-E Aircraft Specialist via 
your nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office. Or 
write Section 232-4, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 
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4, G-E REPAIR, OVERHAUL AND MODI- 
FICATION SHOPS provide complete main- 


tenance service to customers. Shops are con- 
yeniently located to airframe manufacturers 
and USAF bases, thus help reduce users’ costs. 


Bey 









6. ENGINE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Advanced instruction in G-E engine 
operation and maintenance is given on 
request to military and civilian personnel 
at the Company's Cincinnati plant. 


5. ENGINE SERVICE ANALYSIS. Jet service 
reports gathered in the field are analyzed in 
IBM machines to give valuable information for 
parts replacement estimates, also for improve- 
ment of engine design for the Armed Forces, _ 
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Counter-Force Strategy 
Gentlemen: T. F. Walkowicz’s article on 
counter-force strategy in Am Force of 
February 1955 is a fine contribution to 
thinking on this all-important subject. 
Also, may I congratulate you on the 
magazine itself, not just the February 
issue but the whole run of issues. It is as 
well-edited a magazine as there is and 
the content is very superior. 
Thomas K. Finletter 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I have carefully read the arti- 
cle “Counter-Force Strategy” by T. F. 
Walkowicz (February ’55), and find that 
it sized up the different phases to be 
considered on the complex question of 
our best policy of defense and, if neces- 
sary, offense against Communism with the 
use or non-use of atomic power, first, as 
a threat, and secondly, as a retaliatory 
weapon. It indeed gives food for much 
deep thought on the problems presented. 
Congressman Frank T. Bow 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: I would like twelve copies of 
the magazine containing the counter-force 
article which ran in the February issue 
of Am Force. I want to distribute them 
to our men in the field who work with 
various Air Force components on behalf 
of Republic Aviation. It seemed to me a 
fine way to call their attention to some of 
the real background of today’s—and to- 
morrow s—air thinking. 

Reavis O'Neal, Jr. 

Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I found the February feature 
article “Counter-Force Strategy,” by T. F. 
Walkowicz, intensely interesting. 

The very natural fear of the horrors of 
atomic warfare has, perhaps, paralyzed 
the thinking process of many of our citi- 
zens, with the result that our national 
defense appropriations may not be as 
wisely distributed as they should be. 

At a time when large atomic bombs 
are said to be so destructive that they 
might never be used unless the world is 
prepared to commit suicide, there appears 
to be good reason to question whether or 
not we are putting too much money into 
our strategic bombing capacity to the 
detriment of our capacity to fight other 
kinds of warfare. Mr. Walkowicz’s article, 
which emphasizes the tactical use of 
atomic weapons, is particularly timely. 
It will certainly attract a great deal of 
attention. 

Wm. Barclay Harding 
New York, N. Y. 


e Mr. Walkowicz said: (1) The budget 





for SAC should, if anything, be increased; 
and (2) All programmed military forces— 
air, sea, ground—should be reassessed on 
the basis of “effectiveness vs. cost” in the 
hydrogen age.—The Editors. 


Bouquets & Blackjack 

Gentlemen: I had the good fortune to 
read the article “Bootstrap or Blackjack?” 
in the December issue of Am Force. I 
must say I enjoyed learning Colonel Kan- 
del’s views and heartily concur that what 
this Air Force needs is not necessarily 
education—but more intelligence. I once 
heard a definition of a “snob,” which 
was “a person who is educated far above 
his intelligence.” 

I do not wish to belittle the merits of 
a college education, having obtained mine 
during depression days when only those 
who really desired it made many sacri- 
fices (along with their parents) to attain 
the goals of knowledge. I do resent the 
attitude of many who uphold a college 
attainment as a key to unearned success. 
I feel that this article should appeal to 
the greater majority of Air Force person- 
nel, since roughly forty-three percent of 
commissioned officers are college accred- 
ited. This audience is ripe for consump- 
tion of articles pitched at their level— 
which this article is. 

I was particularly pleased with that 
portion of the article which stressed the 
shortcomings of Air Force officers in the 
basic measurements of ability in the fields 
of reading, writing, and speaking. I have 
strong views on the subject and was 
moved at one time to put them on public 
display. 

Col. William C. Odell 
Office of the Air Attaché 
American Embassy 
Athens, Greece 


Gentlemen: I want to take this oppor- 

tunity to congratulate you on publishing 

Lt. Col. Edward Kandel’s very timely arti- 

cle in the December issue of Am Force. 
He is certainly on the right track. 

Colonel, USAF 

Havana, Cuba 


air mail 


Gentlemen: I was somewhat amused 

the article “Bootstrap or Blackjack,” by 
Lt. Col. Edward R. Kandel in the De. 
cember issue of Am Force. I am so busy 
attaining the college education derided 
by Colonel Kandel that it took me until 
now to finish reading that issue. I have 
just begun to read the February issue 
and hope a busy scholastic schedule wil] 
permit finishing it before the next issue, 

Certainly this article is not to be taken 
seriously by anyone who has been ex- 
posed to a formal education. The impli- 
cation that achieving a college devree is 
actually harmful is the height of vapidity, 
Am Force should be congratulated that 
it is democratic enough to permit all 
viewpoints, even banal comments as this 
article presented. For example, Colonel 
Kandel mentions some famous personali- 
ties who did not have to go to college to 
be “brilliant.” Some alluded to were 
Henry Ford, the Wright Brothers, Abe 
Lincoln, etc. These famous personages 
attained success in spite of, not because 
of the fact they didn’t attend college. But 
more important is the fact that when 
these gentlemen were at the height of 
their careers, few people went to college 
anyway and most didn’t even graduate 
from high school in that day and age. 
Colonel Kandel, then, was unfair in 
bringing these names to light as those 
who didn’t attend college. In those days 
it wasn’t necessary to attend college as 
the world was simpler and generally more 
ignorant than it is now. 

The good colonel is really revealing a 
“sour-grapes” philosophy, for I note he 
does not possess a college degree and is 
vexed at the attention and importance 
paid to its acquisition in the service. 
Since the value of a college education 
could fill many volumes and, in fact, has, 
it is not my intent to prove it here. My 
best advice to Colonel Kandel is to ob- 
tain for himself a college education and 
his lack of a college degree will not irk 
him any longer. Besides, who ever met 
or saw an attorney, physician, engineer, 
or scientist who didn’t have a_ college 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Building Boeing airplanes is a nation-wide project 


America’s global jet bombers — B-52s 
like the one shown above—are rolling 
off Boeing’s production lines in steady 
numbers. Although this B-52 produc- 
tion is centered in Seattle, it incorpo- 
rates the efforts of businesses and 
workers located from coast to coast, 
and from Canada to Mexico. 


At latest count, more than 5,000 
firms were supplying material, equip- 
ment or service for aircraft built by 
Boeing’s Seattle Division. Of these, 
some 4,000 are small businesses having 
500 employees or less. 


Similar emphasis on subcontracting 
is the rule at Boeing’s Wichita Divi- 
sion. Here Boeing builds the Stra- 
tegic Air Command's front-line nuclear 
weapons carrier, the six-jet B-47, and 
is tooling up for B-52 second-source 
production. No fewer than 3,588 in- 
dividual companies, more than 75% 
of them small businesses, share the 
work of this Division. 


Out of every Air Force dollar con- 
tracted to Boeing, approximately 65 
cents is passed on by Boeing to its 
subcontractors and suppliers. The re- 


mainder—about 35 cents out of each 
dollar—is retained by Boeing to cover 
all items in connection with its own 
in-plant operations. Boeing airplanes 
are truly nation-wide projects. 


Maintaining a coast-to-coast sub- 
contracting and supply network is a 
vital force in the nation’s defense 
program. It assures a broad base for 
the production of aircraft needed for 
the foreseeable future. And, in time 
of emergency, it would provide trained, 
equipped and experienced supply 
sources capable of rapid expansion. 
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with the new PHILCO 


IN263 Crystal Diode 


FEATURES 
e Superior detection ability. 


e Greatly improved noise figure over 
previous types. 


e@ Reversible for use in balanced mixer 
circuits. 


e 20° higher range in ambient oper- 


ating temperatures. 


e Controlled processing . . . rigid test- 
ing assures uniform diode character- 
istics... 


The greatest mixer crystal advance in over 15 years! Philco’s intensive program to 
reduce noise in radar front ends brings you this new ‘"X’’ band diode, the 1N263. Now 
the noise figure is improved 2 to 3 db over the performance of ordinary crystals... 
equivalent in over-all performance to a power increase of 100%. 

The 1N263 is a hermetically sealed point-contact germanium diode, designed to 
withstand environmental testing far beyond present military specifications. Maximum 
ambient operating temperatures have been increased 20° C over present mixer diode 
ratings to reach 90° C. 

This.new Philco diode will, with minor circuit modifications, operate in present radat 
systems. It is the only diode that can be reversed for use in either side of a balanced circuit. 

Now in production and available. For complete information write Philco Dept. AF. 





PHILCO CORPORATION 
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; e or several degrees in fact. There 
' must be something to it! 

A Henry S. Tugender 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Difference of Opinion 

Gentlemen: With reference to M/Sgt. 
Frank Clifford’s article “How to Be an 
SOB” in the January issue of Am Force 
Magazine—I object. I do not consider my- 
self an SOB yet—nor a nitpicking nin- 
compoop; but in the eyes of many of 
your readers, anyone who returns corre- 
spondence for correction would probably 
fall in the latter category. First of all, a 
question. Do you object to the nitpicking 
nincompoop using a red pencil or to re- 
tuming correspondence regardless of the 
tools he may use to discover these . . 
errors? Correspondence errors have al- 
ways been a sore spot. If you are on the 
controlling side and you return a piece of 
correspondence for correction, you are 
chicken; if you don’t, you are careless. 
You can't win for losing. The solution to 
this problem lies with the originator of a 
piece of correspondence and the typist, 
and I might add mostly with the typist. 
In this respect, I invite the attention of 
all typists to Para. 10, Chapter 16, AFM 
10-1, Oct. °50, and the originators to 
Para. 11, same chapter. Let a typist sub- 
mit an “issue slip” to Base Supply, a 
“purchase order” to P&C, or a “work 
order” to AIO with an error and the odds 
are she will get it back. She will prob- 
ably correct the mistake and charge it to 
experience. But just let her get back a 
letter for correction and she will holler 
to high heaven or run to the “old man” 
and say that the Adjutant’s Section is 
picking on her, or that they are always 
changing their minds. It is true that the 
Adjutant’s Section may appear to be 
changing their minds, but the truth of 
the matter in most cases is that changes 
have been made and the clerk who pre- 
pared a letter, message form, endorse- 
ment, etc., three months ago expects a 
similar instrument to go through today 


without even bothering to find out if | 


changes were made, let alone what they 


ne were. 
The following procedures are in effect 
Now within my section: 
Sues a. Correspondence meetings are held 
as needed in the form of round-table dis- 
d to cussions, 
sili b. Portions of AFM 10-1 (“Correspond- 


ence Preparation and Procedures”) and 
liode AFM 11-3 (“Guide for Air Force Writ- 
ing”) are extracted and published in the 
Daily Bulletin as “Correspondence Tips.” 

c. Use of a form titled “Correspond- 
ence Check List” commonly referred to 
as a “Gig Sheet.” This form is affixed to 
the correspondence in question if it war- 
rants reaccomplishment in accordance 
with Para. 12b, Chapter 16, AFM 10-1. 
In those instances where the correspond- 
ence contains errors that are considered 
minor, the correspondence is released 
and a check list is affixed to the file copy 
and returned to the section concerned, 
requesting a notation that the errors have 
been brought to the attention of the 


radat 
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When you’re doubly geared for 
action, any job can be made 
twice as easy .. . and dual ARC 
Omni installations double flight 
efficiency, increase the pilot’s 
confidence in navigation. With 
dual omni 15D equipment, a sin- 
gle pilot can make a fix faster... 
he can fly any omni track while 
also cross-checking for position. 
It’s easier to make transition 
from omni to runway localizers. 





Receivers and Transmitters 
Isolation Amplifiers « L 


and so is dual omni! 





With two pilots, the work can 
be shared for greater ease, by 
using both omni instruments si- 
multaneously for different jobs, 

ARC 15D Omni is compact, 
lightweight, CAA certified, and 
now employs new course indi- 
cator which combines course se- 
lector and cross-pointer meter in 
a single space-saving unit. 

Lighten the load with ARC 
DUAL omni. Data on request. 


Dependable Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 


Aircraft Radio Corporation 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 
Omni Receivers * 900-2100 Mc Signal Generators * UHF and VHF 


¢ 8-Watt Audio Amplifiers * 10-Channel 
F Receivers and Loop Direction Finders 





originator and typist. At the end of the 
month, the check lists are reviewed and 
the errors are thrashed out at the next 
correspondence meeting. If it appears 
that a section is making too many errors, 
the clerks in question are summoned to 
the Adjutant’s office at which time each 
and every error is discussed and the cor- 
rect procedure furnished, 

In my opinion one rule is as important 
as another. If it is as easy to do a thing 
the “right” way as it is the “wrong” way, 
then why not do it the “right” way? The 
old saying goes, that higher and lateral 
headquarters have a tendency to judge 
the efficiency of a unit by the quality of 
correspondence they submit and subordi- 
nate units rely on a headquarters’ setting 


the pattern. Therefore, I say, more power 
to the Sergeant Major and the Field 
Grade Officer; however, I would suggest 
in lieu of the offending Red Pencil, the 
use of a “Check List.” 
Lt. Ernest A. Montemayor 
APO, San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: After reading your January 
issue I was most impressed with the fea- 
ture article “How to Be an SOB” by 
M/Sgt. Frank J. Clifford. 

In fact, our management considers this 
article so highly that we have made it 
required reading for our Department 
Foremen. We need, now and then, as fine 
an article as Sergeant Clifford has writ- 

(Continued on following page) 
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DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT and AMERICAN 


GYRO—a team of 


proven ability, know-how and | 


experience for the solution of any electronic, gy. 
scopic, control and automation. probléms REGA D. 
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FIRE CONTROL’s<., 
SYSTEMS Ma 
RADAR v. 
GYROS Jom 
COMMUNICATIONS® 
MINIATURIZATION 
NAVIGATION 4 
COMPUTERS (“” 


NUCLEAR INSTRUMENTS rae 
: hese 


MAGNITUDE—from drawing 


to(volume-production. | a. 


DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT = Archbald, Pa. 


ere In a big modern plant of 
Se” Ai aes 350,000 square feet 
ONS Daystrom Instrument is 
staffed and equipped to 

eth . 
UZ develop, design and manu- 
“/ facture precision electronic 
“© and mechanical instruments 
+. for the Armed Forces and 
‘industry. The very finest 
. modern machinery and 
equipment is available at 
‘Daystrom for the manufac- 
ture,/assembly afid test of 
these products. 
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ERICAN GYRO = Santa Monica, Calif. 


Products and facilities of American Gyro Div. of Daystrom 
Pacific Corp. perfectly complement the products and facilities 
of Daystrom Instrument. American Gyro components and 
control systems are outstanding in a field demanding pre- 
cision, accuracy, and ruggedness. Daystrom Instrument is 
proud to welcome this new member to the family of Daystrom 
Incorporated. 


DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT, archbata, Pa. 
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ten to keep us on the right path and 
mind us of our responsibility toward the. 
employee. ; 
I am anticipating more fine work by 
the author. : 
Lawrence E. Hyde 
A. R. Hyde & Sons Go, © 
Cambridge, Mass. 3 


Our Friend McSnap % 
Gentlemen: Hurrah for the “Genius” Me. | 
Callister! The editors of Am Forcr Mag. 
azine must love him. [“Last Show,” by 
David McCallister, February °55]. 

I, for one, do not think the editors 
should waste the magazine pages for “fie. | 
tional dreams.” % 
Eddie $. Makowski _ 
Endicott, N. Y. Z 


Gentlemen: If we were to write an article _ 
entitled “My Most Unforgettable Char. © 
acter,” it would be “Snapper” McCallis- 
ter: author, fighter, jockey, soup connois- 
seur, and caterer cum laude. : 

Our association with the incomparable 
Snapper was when we were in the 142d 
Luxurious Flying Club, better known in 
the hired killer ranks as the 142d Fighter- 
Interceptor Squadron, New Castle, Del, ~ 

At first we had difficulty understanding ~ 
his “language,” later defined as Snapper- ~ 
isms. Though he has been happily mar- 7 
ried for a number of years, he only refers 
to his wife as “my bride.” A jet aircraft — 
is spoken of only as “torch, pipe, or ™ 
blower.” Any woman is referred to as a 
“Sugar Yoke Tare,” which is a Snapper- ~ 
ism for a Sweet Young Thing. Civilians 
are “Rose Bush Trimmers.” A regular Air ” 
Force officer is known only as a “Hired * 
Killer.” A Reservist is only a “Semi-Pro,” 
and then there are the “RANGUS” types 
(Regular Air National Guard) which can 
have no peers. West Point is defined as 
“Hudson High” and Annapolis is merely 
“Canoe U.” 

His jargon lives on—ad infinitum! If he 
were to write a story of his life, it would 
be as interesting as any fiction ever 
penned to parchment. 

We are anxiously awaiting for AR 
Force to continue the policy of publish- 
ing stories by the indomitable McSnap- 
per! 











Capt. John G. Pabst 
Capt. William L. Smith 
Ist Lt. Robert Diaz 
Yuma AFB, Ariz. 


For Civil Defense 
Gentlemen: I have a need for a minimum 
of thirty and a maximum of 150 copies 
of Am Force Magazine for February 
1955. This particular issue has two of the 
finest articles on Civil Defense that have 
appeared in any magazine for a long 
time. [“Get Out of Town,” by Brig, Gen. 
Dale O. Smith, and “Do Your Home- 
work,” by Maj. Ken Blank.] As the Michi- 
gan Coordinator for Civil Defense for 
more than one hundred Civil Air Patrol 
units, I would like to distribute copies © 
Am Force Magazine to Civil Defense 
Coordinators in each of these units. 

W. S. Karr 

Lansing, Mich. 
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Tactical 
Air Arm 
pulls 

the switch 








Today we’re at peace...and the strong right arm of 
this man can help to keep us there. 

He’s “Tac Air’! And in addition to his time- 
honored role of providing air superiority and air 
support for ground operations, this man now has 
new and greater responsibilities. : 

Increased mobility and today’s lightweight thermo- 
nuclear weapons mean that the Tactical Air Arm can 
now carry a war to the enemy anywhere in the world 
—around the clock and in any weather. 

Today, a major part of Martin’s development effort 
is geared to the top-level thinking on problems of the 
new ‘Tactical Air Arm’s arsenal. 
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Important new developments in power are pro- 
grammed for this new Fairchild Engine Divi- 
sion plant and turbine test laboratory now under 
construction at Deer Park, Long Island. 

Scheduled for full-scale operations later this 
year, this new facility gives Fairchild Engine 


Division increased potential for advanced design, 
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development and production of power for to 
morrow’s weapons systems and for unique power 
applications in industry. In addition to mass- 
producing small turbojets for target drones, 
pilotless planes and guided missiles, and weapons 
systems for undersea craft, Deer Park will 


provide modern equipment for testing and 
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| On the Way ! 


evaluating newer, more economical sources of 


* * 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY - Designers and Builders 









power for the armed forces. 

This new plant and turbine test labora- 
tory are in keeping with Fairchild’s policy 
of planning now for future needs of the mili- 
tary services and for specialized demands 
of industry. 


3 Including AL-FIN, the Fairchild patented process 
for the molecular bonding of aluminum and 
magnesium to steel, cast iron, nickel or titanium. 























GOVERNMENT PRODUCTS DIVISION 





You can rely on Rheem for the highest quality products. 


Rheem personnel and facilities are geared to precision research, engineering and 
production and their quality control has achieved an enviable record of low cost per 
unit production and on-time completion schedules. 


Rheem’s integrated Government Products Division facilities... strategically located on 
both East and West Coasts...are presently in quality production on prime-contracts 
for the United States Government and sub-contracts for other industry leaders. 


YOU CAN ON RHEEM 
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Two vital ingredients of an air defense system appear on 
our cover this month: an early-warning radar post and a 
first-line interceptor, a Northrop F-89 Scorpion. The paint- 
ing was done by Ray Wallace, formerly a technical illus- 
trator for Northrop, now an art director in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Wallace, a veteran of some sixteen years as an artist, 
was with the Coast Guard in World War II. His work 
appeared in Yank, Life, and other magazines. For more 
on air defense, see the special report on page 82. 
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Pyle-National 
Electrical 
Connectors 


a military standard for 14 years 


With up-to-date facilities to meet the most exact- 
ing military specifications, The Pyle-National 
Company is currently producing rugged, water- 
tight pin and socket and coaxial combination 
connectors (2 to 92-pole) for the armed services. 


Let our experienced engineering staff and our 
manufacturing “know how” solve your connec- 
tor problems. 


¢ Experienced engineering staff 
¢ Excellent testing facilities 

¢ Modern quality control 

* Up-to-date factory operations 





THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 


1347 North Kostner Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 
CONDUIT FITTINGS +: LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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Agricultural planes used for pest control, weed control, 
and fertilization add an estimated $3 billion to US farm 
income every year. The CAA reports that dust and spray 
applied from the air each year in the US would fill 50.000 
freight cars. 

Sf = = 

A new turbo supercharger reduces engine temperatures suf- 
ficiently to permit the cowling flaps on an airliner to be closed 
an inch more than they otherwise would be. The reduction 
in drag from this one inch increases the aircraft’s range by 
sixty to a hundred miles. 

* & * 

Canadian Pacific Airlines will begin one-stop service from 
Vancouver, British Columbia, to Amsterdam, Holland, via the 
Polar route in May. Flying time will be 18% hours and the new 
route will cut 1,000 miles from the shortest routing now avail- 
able via Montreal. 

% *& co 


Canadian zoologists studying the migratory habits of 





buffalo use helicopters to hover over the herds and brand 
them with squirts of paint from a paint gun. 
od a sod 


During 1954 a total of 2,291 additional air markers were 
installed on roof tops and towers to guide pilots. There are 
now 9,200 of these chrome yellow markers that tell with ten- 
foot letters the name of the town and the direction and distance 
to the nearest airport. : 

& & @ 

For every pound of equipment added to the average military 
plane, the gross weight of the aircraft must be increased ten 
pounds. Since the cost of military planes is about $50 per 
pound, every pound added in equipment adds $500 to the cost 
of the plane. 

cod = = 

The total number of passengers leaving Newark Airport 
by helicopter last year was 1,416. 

* cd od : 

Twenty-two cities accounted for sixty-five percent of all 
airline passengers in 1954. There were 396 other airline stops 
that were responsible for only 4.8 percent of total passengers. 

od * * 

Last year the Washington, D. C. metropolitan area originated 
approximately the same number of air passengers as its total 
population: 1.4 million. But Las Vegas, with 25,000 population, 
originated more than five times that number of passengers, 
while New York’s 13,000,000 people were able to produce only 
one-fourth as many passengers as the number of New York 
residents. 
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Up to the last split second of impact, Bendixt-Pucifie 
telemetering systems continue to furnish information which 
would never be obtained with other instrumentation methods. 


Virtually every condition encountered while an airplane 

or missile is under flight test — flutter — strain — vibration 
— temperature — pressure — acceleration — voltages —and 
motion can be accurately and continuously relayed 

from lightweight, compact airborne equipment by a crystal 
controlled r.f. link to an airborne or ground based 
receiving and recording station. 


While a flight is in progress, test results can be observed 
remotely and flight conditions varied by radio communication. 
The crew is free to concentrate on flying the airplane... 
dangerous conditions can be averted... or where a crash is 
unavoidable, the complete story is permanently 

available for detailed analysis. 


A number of airframe companies are speeding up flight 
testing and cutting costs by using Bendie-Pacific 
telemetering systems. We can aid you, too, in your flight 

test problems through this method of remote instrumentation. 


Typical universal airborne 
package is provided 
with plug-in components 
to facilitate changes 

in test program. 
















PAC! !C DIVISION ¢ Bendix Aviation Corporation 





a 
Circuit Besign 
11600 Sherman Way, North Hollywood, California and Test 


Equipment Design 
Engineers at all 
levels. Contact 
W. C. Walker, 
Engineeri 
Employmen 
Manager. 


East-Coast Office: Dayton, Ohio Washington, 0.C. Canadian Distributors:  _ Export Division: 
475 Sth Ave., 1207 American Blvd., Suite 803, Aviatton Electric, Ltd., Bendix International - 
N.Y. 17 Dayton 2, Ohio —«-:11701 ’K’’ St., N. W. Montreal 9 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17 
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IN THE NEWS 





@ Surprising hardly anyone, Secretary of the Air Force Harold 
E. Talbott announced last month that the AF is placing addi- 
tional orders for the Boeing KC-135 jet tanker. While Lock- 
heed, Douglas, and Convair had also been competing with their 
own jet tanker designs in the race for the prize award, indica- 
tions had been that Boeing, with a protoype already in the air, 
would be favored. 

The Air Force placed a limited order for the Boeing tankers 
last August and has since been considering proposals by other 
manufacturers concerning establishment of a second source of 
supply. According to Secretary Talbott, however, the Air Force 
decided that a second source would not substantially speed up 
deliveries of jet tankers and would be prohibitive in cost. The 
total value of the orders, placed over an extended period, is 
approximately $700 million—representing about 300 of the 
planes. 

At the same time, Secretary Talbott announced that Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation will get a contract for the design and 
development of what was described as “a technically advanced 
tanker of great interest.” 


HB On March 9, three Air Force pilots flew the 2,445 miles from 
Los Angeles to New York in less than four hours, to better the 
record set by ANG Col. Willard W. Millikan more than a year 
ago. Flying Republic F-84F Thunderstreaks, Lt. Col. Robert 
R. Scott, Des Moines, Iowa, covered the route in three hours, 
46 minutes, and 33 seconds. Maj. Robert C. Ruby, Des Moines, 
did it in 3:47:33 and Capt. Charles T. Hudson, Gulfport, Miss., 
trailed at 3:49:53. The old record of 4 hours, 6 minutes, and 
16 seconds was established on January 2, 1954, by Millikan, 
who is commander of the 118th Fighter Wing of the DC-ANG 
and a Vice President of the Air Force Association. 

The unofficial climb record mentioned last month (see “Air- 
power in the News,” March ’55) had a much shorter life. After 
we went to press a Navy Douglas F4D Skyray flashed from a 
standing start at Edwards AFB, Calif., to 10,000 feet in 
56 seconds, cutting 15 seconds off the two-week-old record. The 
stubby-winged plane was the third Navy fighter to establish 
an unofficial climb record in less than a month. 


M@ After Trevor Gardner’s nomination as Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force for research and development was resubmitted 
to the Senate in February, (see “Airpower in the News,” March 





Wide World Photos, Inc. 
Secretary of the AF Harold E. Talbott and his new Assist- 
ant Secretary of the AF for research and development, 
Trevor Gardner. Mr. Gardner had been a special assistant 
to the Secretary before assuming his new duties March 2. 
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Col. Robert L. Scott, 
named to be new 
chief of USAF Office of 


Public Information. 





’54) it was speedily approved. On March 2, Mr. Gardner began 
his new duties. He had been special assistant for research and 
development to Air Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott. 


H Col. Robert L. Scott will succeed Brig. Gen. Brooke E. Allen 
as chief of the USAF Office of Public Information. Scott, a 
World War II ace, authored the book “God Is My Co-Pilot”— 
later made into a movie. 


™@ The men who took part in the famous Tokyo raid with 
Gen. Jimmy Doolittle, will celebrate the thirteenth anniversary 
of the event with an annual banquet on April 18 at the Coco- 
nut Grove in Los Angeles, Calif. Guests, besides General Doo- 
little and his Tokyo Raiders, will include California’s Governor 
Knight, Los Angeles’ Mayor Poulson, and Seaborn Collins, 
National Commander of the American Legion. Bob Hope will 
emcee the event. 


@ Stanley Hiller, Jr., president of Hiller Helicopters, said in 

a San Francisco speech last month that “one of the most 

unconventional lifting devices imaginable” has been flying for 

several months at his Palo Alto, Calif., helicopter plant. Al- 

though refusing to divulge any details, he said that it was a 

“revolutionary means of flying,” and uses none of the principles 
(Continued on page 19) 





Republic F-84F Thunderstreaks. Three planes of this type 
recently set a new transcontinental jet speed record when 
they flew from Los Angeles to New York in less than four 
hours. Best time for the 2,445-mile route was 3:46:33. 
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Everybody talks about AUTOMATION... 
- 
Admiral. tus it: 


Automation, at Admiral, is an established fact . . . fully proved-in-practice Look to Admiral for 
on a wholly automatic assembly line which for many months has been @ RESEARCH 
producing electronic assemblies at rates up to 5,000 per day. : rset n etvetal 


The importance of automation to the production of military electronic 
equipment cannot be over-stated. For one thing, automation substantially 


in the fields of: 
COMMUNICATIONS, UHF and 





reduces unit costs ... makes expendable items less expensive. Automation VHF, air-borne and ground. 

also guards against error and helps to maintain unwavering quality standards. paren rile cana brant 
The automation equipment now in use was designed, developed and and ground. 

produced by Admiral’s own engineering staff. Facilities are available for the tr cotaneae. 

production of electronic or electromechanical units in virtually any TELEMETERING 






CODERS and DECODERS 
DISTANCE MEASURING 
TEST EQUIPMENT 


Send for Brochure... complete 
digest of Admiral’s experience, 
equipment and facilities. 


- ‘ ‘ ze ENGINEERS! The wid f ki 
NOTE: COLOR SOUND FILM on Automation available for showing to technical grogiée: ot Ad ci a ons dahehaing 


or business groups. Film runs 9 minutes. Address requests to Public Relations opportunities in the field of your choice. 


F ‘ . : Write to Director of Engineering 
Director, Admiral Corporation, Chicago 47, Ill. Adulval Cubparation, Chsane 47, iil, 


quantity, large or small. Address inquiries to: 


Admiral Corporation 


Government Laboratories Division, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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Stil another weapon from 
the spirit world... 
| McDONNELL SPEEDS DEMON PRODUCTION 
WITH A SUB-CONTRACT TO TEMCO. 
First the Phantom, then the Banshee, now the Demon — 
| and soon the Voodoo. If the names of McDonnell’s sleek 
| F 
| fighters aren’t enough to haunt aggressors’ dreams, their B 
performance certainly will. The Navy, with twin-jet : 
Banshee squadrons already in operation, saw the new U 
r : ; ‘ p 
F3H Demon design... liked it...wanted some quick. F3H aft fuselage sections on rotating circular jigs p 
McDonnell sped the job by sharing the responsibility with move down TEMCO-Dallas assembly lines. Else- : 
TEMCO, giving sub-contracts for aft fuselages, inner and Where in the Dallas plant, a twin line is devoted , 
‘ : a 4 othe ts totaling 35 to inner wings, while outer wings take shape at 7 
outer wings, flaps, and other components totaling Per TEMCO's Garland atlas, . 
cent of the airframe. McDonnell thus joined Boeing, Con- th 
vair, Lockheed, Martin, and Republic — all of whom have ' 
found that TEMCO delivers a quality product, on schedule, ; 
at the lowest possible cost. ws 
SC 
lr 
= oe ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ae ae Ge aes ae aes aap aus Ge gues oem au euee eee cee ce m 
ENGINEERS... If you are interested in a position with a growing . 
weapon systems organization, write full particulars to E. J. Horton, Jr., x 


Engineering Personnel, TEMCO Aircrafi Corporation, P. O. Box 6191, 
Dallas 2, Texas. DALLAS, TEXAS 
LE ee 
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AIRPOWER IN THE NEWS CONTINUED 





found in conventional aircraft. The thirty-year-old helicopter 
pioneer said that he was unable to give more details at this 
time because of military security. 


@ Functions of guided missiles can be determined at a glance 
by the new Air Force designations assigned to them. The 
Martin B-61 Matador, a tactical missile, becomes the TM-61. 
Surface-to-air, or interceptor missiles become IMs. (Boeing 
Bomare is now the IM-89.) The Northrop B-62 Snark, a long- 
range. surface-to-surface missile will be known as the SM-62 
(strategic missile), Air-to-ground missiles become GAMs (guided 
air missiles) air-to-air missiles become GARs (guided air 
rockets.) 


B On March 2, 1910, at Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Tex., 
an Army Signal Corps officer took off in a Wright Biplane and 
circled the area for seven minutes at fifty mph and an altitude 
of 100 feet. This marked the birth of military aviation in this 
country—the first flight in a government-owned aircraft by a 
military-trained pilot. Last month, on the forty-fifth anniversary 
of the event, a flight memorial was unveiled near the spot by 
the San Antonio Chamber of Commerce. Honored at the cere- 
mony were Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, USAF -Ret., pilot 
of that first flight, and members of his aerial detachment, 
Col. Vernon L. Burge, USAF-Ret., and M/Sgt. Herbert Marcus, 





From left: Col. Vernon L. Burge, USAF-Ret.; Maj. Gen. 
Benjamin D. Foulois, USAF-Ret.; and M/Sgt. Herbert Mar- 
eus, USA-Ret. Site marks birthplace of military aviation 


USA-Ret. The fourth surviving member of the group, Col. Ste- 
phen J. Idzorek, USAF-Ret., was unable to attend. The original 
plane is now on display at the Smithsonian Institute in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


& PERSONNEL ... The next few months will see more than 
70,000 wives and children joining American servicemen over- 
seas. Improved housing conditions at foreign posts was cited 
as the reason for the speed up by the Pentagon. At present, 
there are more than 305,000 dependents overseas including 
117,235 Air Force wives and children. 


HA six-week public relations course, to provide training in 
the theories and practices of public relations principles perti- 
nent to the AF’s Information Service program, is tentatively 
scheduled to begin in July at the University of Maryland. 
Information Services Officers and those qualified for that assign- 
ment should apply—not later than April 15—to the USAF Insti- 
tute of Technology in accordance with AFR 538-11, 17 May 
1954. The first class will be limited to field grades, but future 
plans call for company grade classes. 
(Continued on following page) 
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AT THULE..... 
ROTABINS SAVE 
BOTH TIME AND SPACE 


A new, modern approach to Air 
Force storage problems—the proper 
application of Rotabins and the Rotabin 
system—saved space, time and manpower 
at Thule. 


Three warehouses now store 35,000 
different supply items in space formerly 
accommodating only 15,000 items. In 
one warehouse two men now do the work 
formerly requiring four. 





eal Le Use F-G-M 

, mm experience, techniques 
and know-how to 
realize substantial 
savings in your 
warehouse. Write or 
call us—The Frick 
Gallagher Mfg. Co., 
103 So. Michigan Ave., 
Wellston, Ohio 
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, Ves, that's 
what you get in the New 


MODEL LA 17 
Spectrum Analyzer 
: “4 


A RANGE OF 10 MC to 16,000 MC 


A bench and field instrument in which impressive 
reductions in size, weight and power have been 
made. The entire instrument is contained in two 
sliding drawers, mounted in a case that is but 25” 
high, 19" wide and 18" deep. NO CHANGING 
OF TUNING HEADS OR DRAWERS IS REQUIRED, 
SINCE ALL RF HEADS ARE CONTAINED IN A 
SINGLE DRAWER. Frequencies are read in ONE 
direct-reading illuminated dial, with an accuracy 
of + 1%. 


Write for brochure on the Spectrum Analyzer and 
other electronic instruments produced by Lavoie 
Laboratories for the military. We invite inspection 
of our facilities for high level production . . . with 
speed, accuracy and economy. 


MORGANVILLE, NEW JERSEY 

















AIRPOWER IN THE NEWS 


@ The USAF Surgeon General's office estimated that if the 
1950 sickness and accident rate had prevailed in 1954, 1,900.- 
000 additional man-days would have been lost. While each 
Air Force man lost an average of six days from duty for medica] 
reasons in 1950, he lost only four days in 1954. 





CONTINUED 


@ The Air Force’s 2225th Personnel Processing Group will 
move from Camp Kilmer, N. J., to Manhattan Beach Air Force 
Station, Long Island, N. Y., between June 15 and 30. Beginning 
in July, personnel scheduled for USAFE, Northeast Air Com. 
mand, and MATS Atlantic Division overseas assignments wil] 
be processed at the new facility at Manhattan Beach. Other 
AF facilities will handle processing while the 2225th moves. 


@ STAFF CHANGES... Gen. John E. Hull, Commander- 
in-Chief of both the Far East Command and the United Na- 
tions Command since October 1953, will retire from the Army 
on April 30. His successor has not yet been named .. . Brig, 
Gen. Raymond L. Winn will head the new Transportation and 
Services Directorate at Hq. AMC. The new post was created 
when Transportation and Packaging and Air Force Services 
were transferred from the Supply and Services Directorate . . , 
Brig. Gen. A. W. Martenstein, USAF-Ret., a former head of 
the Japan Materiel Area and chief of the supply division at 





Maj. James Jabara, triple jet ace (15 MIG-15s in Korea), 
shakes hands with Charlie McCarthy as Edgar Bergen looks 
on. Jabara, presently assigned to Yuma AFB, Ariz., was 
on the CBS comedy program in Hollywood, Calif., recently. 


Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, died February 16 in Mobile, Ala. 
He was sixty-one years old and had been a vice president of 
Hayes Aircraft Corp., Birmingham, Ala., since 1953 . . . Brig. 
Gen. Richard J. O’Keefe, Director of Flight Safety Research at 
Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif., will report to the office 
of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, Washington, D. C., by 
May 9 for duty as Deputy Director of Supply Services. 
New director of Flight Safety Research is Brig. Gen. Joseph 
D. C. Caldara. He had been Commander of the 3d Air Divi- 
sion, Norton AFB . . . On April 15, Brig. Gen. James K. Dear- 
mond will report to Hq. 6th Air Division, SAC, MacDill AFB, 
Fla., to await retirement. He has been Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Communications, for USAFE . . . Rear Adm. James S. Russell, 
formerly Commander of Carrier Division Five in the Formosa 
Area, will become Chief of the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics. 
He will replace Rear Adm. Apollo Soucek who is confined to 
Bethesda Naval Hospital and is expected to retire.. . . On 
February 28, Maj. Gen. Victor E. Bertrandias retired from 
active duty. He had been the USAF Deputy Inspector General 
at Norton AFB, Calif., since 1950. Maj. Gen. Howard G. 
Bunker took over as Deputy Inspector General on March 1... 
On March 8, Maj. Gen. Frederic H. Smith, Jr., Vice Com- 
mander of ADC, was released from additional duty as Director 
of the Joint Air Defense Board.—ENnp 
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Radar Monitoring Equipment “Bedspring” Radar Search Antennas (TS-452) Signal Generator 


LEWYT 


Manufacturer of Electronic and Electro-Mechanical 








il. was natural for Lewyt to be brought into 
the radar picture when, in 1942, radar be- 
came a vital part of our war effort . . . because 
Lewyt is amazingly versatile! 


Lewyt has been producing electronic equip- 
ment of all types for the Military since World 
War I. 


And since joining the radar effort, Lewyt has 
engineered and produced everything from 
giant “bedspring” antennas to miniaturized 
airborne IFF equipment. 


ee. Lewyt-engineered early-warning equip- 
ment was among the first to serve in the 
Pacific 


«». Lewyt-built radar gear homed our first 
guided missiles on their targets 


oe, Lewyt test equipment still monitors and 
maintains radar systems throughout the 
world 


--.And today, Lewyt is engaged in the de- 
velopment and production of highly clas- 
sified equipment for America’s defense. 


Radar is another example of the versatility 
which enables Lewyt to “fill the bill” when 
called on to design and produce equipment 
utilizing the techniques demanded by modern 
electronic advances. 


In addition to being a Government Contrac- 
tor, Lewyt is also one of the country’s largest 
vacuum cleaner manufacturers. Thus, Lewyt 
is able to keep 1,800 trained workers on its 
production lines at all times—producing for 
peace, geared for emergencies. 





Equipment Since 1888 


LEWYT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Brooklyn 11, New York 














Electronic Watchdog 


RADAR —silent, faithful guardian of our ships at sea, our aircraft, our 
men in the field. 


Since the very beginning of radar inception, Crosley has been design- 
ing, developing, building and testing complete systems for shipboard, 
airborne and ground installations. From the engineer’s initial design 
concept to final production, Crosley reliability is geared to rigid Mili- 
tary specifications. And performance proves that Crosley does the job 
right—delivers on time! 


An illustrated brochure describing Crosley’s vast facilities for Military 
production is available to Procurement Agencies and Defense Contrac- 
tors. Write for your copy today, on your business letterhead. 


CROSLEY GOVERNMENT PRODUCTS DIVISION ALG? 


CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 
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An editorial in The Boston Herald puts the finger on the 
significance of the British announcement that the United King- 
dom now has the capability to produce the hydrogen bomb 
and that its military policy has switched from one of defense 
to one of deterrence (see Churchill, page 33). Since Britain 
now has her own stack of blue chips in the cold war poker 
game, she, for the first time since World War II, “can now 
afford the luxury of a greater independence from United States 
leadership.” But, adds The Herald, “this more independent 
British policy will be more likely to agree with our own... . 
A new balance of forces is coming into being. It carries a 
warm reassurance.” 

Ww 


Western Reserve University, in Ohio, has started the first 
television course for the public in “Contemporary Diplomatic 
Problems.” For supplemental reading the university has com- 
piled a list of some twenty-five magazines among which, we 
are proud to report, is Am Force. 


Ww 

Take your pick: 

“The aircraft carrier has the unique quality of giving us, 
in the same package, both a hot-war and a cold-war capability. 
For example, our Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean provides the 
primary heavy-air striking force for NATO’s southern flank .. . 
Its presence has had a profound influence on the national atti- 
tudes and favorable political actions of our friends in the 
Mediterranean area.”—From a speech February 21, 1955, by 
Admiral Robert B. Carney, Chief of Naval Operations. 

“In my opinion, narrow seas should not need naval striking 
forces and I only regret that there are not air forces in Europe 
which could control the narrow seas such as the Mediterranean 
and the air above.”—From a news release dated December 9, 
1954, from James H. Smith, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


for Air. 
Ww 


Sometimes we have the feeling that the main trouble with 
our Civil Defense program is that it’s too civil. As long as 
it’s a volunteer operation, with no real authority, we suspect 
it will continue to get the short end of the stick. Even a tiny 
gesture of urgency that would affect everyone might help 
shock the nation out of its complacency. How about a set of 
government-issued dog-tags for everyone as a minimum 


beginning? 
Ww 


The Air Force has given its approval for the Air Force Asso- 
ciation’s second annual Earl T. Ricks Memorial Trophy event. 
This cross-country exercise for Air National Guard jet pilots will 
be held July 2. The event will be staged between California 
and Detroit, Mich., in conjunction with the annual Interna- 
tional Aviation Exposition of the Aero Club of Michigan. The 
opening event, held last summer, was won by Lt. Charles 
Young of New Jersey. Details will be announced by the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau this month. 


Ww 


The announcement from the Atomic Energy Commission on 
the frightening effects of radioactive “fall-out” from a hydrogen 
bomb explosion was almost as ominous in what it didn’t say 
as in what it did. The report said that the Bikini H-bomb 
explosion of March 1954 contaminated an area downwind 
from the explosion 140 miles long by 20 miles wide. In this 
cigar-shaped area the local fall-out of radioactive particles 
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We seem to note the beginning of a trend in aviation 
news releases towards what is popularly termed “cheese- 
cake.” Here’s a sample that flew in over the transom 
recently. The manufacturer states that the fuel consump- 
tion is less than half a gallon per hour. This model, 
the caption says, is designed for use around airports 
and is completely self-contained. It has suction-cup feet 
that keep it from shifting around, is highly suitable for 
charging batteries, and is equipped with a muffler. 
Watch this corner for further examples. 











of sand, dust, and coral was so intense that no one in it could 
have survived without protective measures. An even larger 
area, roughly the size of the state of New Jersey, was con- 
taminated to the extent that there would have been deaths, 
although some persons would have survived. Among questions 
not answered in the AEC statement were how long an area 
would be lethally contaminated, how it could be decontami- 
nated, and what would happen, say in a port like New York, 
if the explosion were under water? 


Ww 


“Strato-sack” is the nickname for the hammock-like bed 
B-47 crewmen use for catnapping on long missions. 


Ww 


Our associate editor, Lee Klein, who is an experienced Navy 
and airlines pilot, reports that he was quite startled on his 
recent Lowry visit (see page 48) when he spotted a train 
chugging across the runway. Said he’d felt a little shook if 
he were making an instrument landing and heard something 
like this, “AF 211, there is a train on the runway. Hold east 

(Continued on following page) 
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SHOOTING THE BREEZE 
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of inner marker until further advised.” Seems it’s an AF 
railway connecting two sections of the base. We're wondering 
if this situation exists at any other bases. 


Ww 


A perceptive instructor in electronics at Keesler AFB, Miss., 
A/2C Harry G. Methven, puts the finger on the poor instructor 
in Air Training Command’s “Instructor’s Journal.” Methven 

















casts a baleful eye on eight of the most common teaching 
personality problems, which he classifies thusly: 


e The Egoist—builds up the importance of his own position 
by stressing the inferiority of the student. 

e The Joker—Employs the “keep ’em laughing” philosophy 
to cover up his own mistakes and lack of knowledge. 

e The Snow Man—Figures if he talks fast enough he can 
tell the unwary student anything and make him believe it. 

e Everybody's Buddy—Goes to great lengths to get students 
on his side so he can get by with low-grade instruction. 

e The Persecuted Instructor—Makes his job sound tougher 
than it is so that he has an alibi if he doesn’t measure up. 

e The Militarist—Insists on strict discipline to get the atten- 
tion that he can’t earn through the quality of his instruction. 

e The Bookworm—So much in love with his subject that 
he can’t bring himself down to earth long enough to get his 
points across to the students. 

e The Scapegrace—Takes the attitude that he merely puts 
out the material; if the students don’t learn it isn’t his fault. 


Ww 


A Moscow popular science magazine predicts that the Rus- 
sians will make the first successful flight to the moon in about 
1974. The moon will then become a Soviet satellite, says the 
magazine. It predicts that this will annoy the Americans no end. 


*A 


Naval aviation got a knock and boost early in March. The 
boost was approval by the House Armed Services Committee 
for the super-carrier program. The knock was the resignation 
of Commander Bill Fay, highly capable public information off- 
cer for the Bureau of Aeronautics. Fay was, we believe, the 
only active-duty Navy flyer who is an associate member of the 
Air Force Association. He will be Washington Representative 


for Sikorsky. 
Ww 


One of the odd jobs that turn up around AFA Headquarters 
was a request to find a “well-known Air Force figure” to act 
as one of the judges at the Mile High Kite Flying Contest at 
Grandfather Mountain, North Carolina. This is an annual event 
which draws thousands of kids from all over the South. Thanks 
to the good offices of the Community Relations Division. Office 
of Information Services, we came up with Col. Dean Hess. 
Colonel Hess is a happy choice for representing the Air Force 
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at any event involving children for, while a fighter pilot jn 
Korea, he was instrumental in setting up a program for Korean 
orphans into which he sunk virtually all of his spare time and 
a good chunk of his spare money. Right now he’s special assist. 
ant to Lt. Gen. Emmett “Rosy” O’Donnell, DCS for Personnel, 


Ww 


Troubled security officers would be relieved a great deal 
by an advertisement we received in the mail the other morning, 
We quote, “Don’t Let Your CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS Get 
in the Wrong Hands.” An accompanying illustration showed 
a large, hairy, and obviously wrong hand. The text went on, 
“We will have them destroyed by incineration! You may witness 
and supervise the burning for assurance that your old records 
are completely destroyed.” Then followed the name and address 
of a Washington trash-removal company. But what really got 
us was the postscript, which said, “Special Prices Quoted on 
Large Projects.” 

Ww 


Add double-takes—“The giant ten-engined B-36 bomber, 
once described by the Navy as a ‘billion-dollar blunder,’ has 
justified the faith of the Air Force. This long-range heavy- 
weight . . . has progressed from its unsatisfactory performance 
of three to four years ago to a reliable, and in some ways, 
highly spectacular instrument of strategic air warfare.”—Hanson 
Baldwin in The New York Times. 


Ww 


Col. Benjamin Cassiday, Director of Military Training at the 
AF Academy, showed our Lee Klein a set of sweptback pilot's 





wings for supersonic flyers (see cut). Seems they were dreamed 
up by an F-86 squadron (the 91st) that Cassiday once com- 
manded in Germany, in order to needle pilots of a_straight- 
wing F-84 squadron on the base. 


Ww 


Most venturesome quote of the month—“I believe the Navy's 
Carrier Task Force of today is the most potent offensive 
weapon in existence. I will venture to say that in the event 
this country sustains an atomic attack. it will be the Navy's 
carrier which will be in the forefront of our retaliatory atomic 
blow.”—From a speech on February 25, 1955, by Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy (Financial Management) William B. Franke. 

What ever happened to a guy named Curt LeMay? 


Ww 


A release from the staid E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
crossed our desk the other day, announcing a toy mechanical 
bird that flies by Happing its wings. The ornithoper is made of 
a du Pont plastic, of course. 

Ww 


We might get more and better manuscripts from AF people 
if they would read Lt. Col. Kenneth F. Gantz’s article “Sit 
Down and Write,” in last summer’s issue of Air University 
Quarterly Review. 
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Vital Weapons 


FORTY THOUSAND pilotless aircraft have been built 
since 1939 by Northrop Aircraft’s subsidiary, the 
Radioplane Company. A pioneer in the field of un- 
manned flight, Radioplane is America’s principal 
producer of radio controlled aerial targets. Propeller- 
driven drones and their new jet-powered counterparts 
are important members of the famed Northrop family 
of all-weather and pilotless aircraft. Together with 
Northrop’s Scorpion F-89 rocket-armed interceptors, 
Snark B-62 long-range pilotless bombers, and many 
yet-to-be-disclosed developments, they are basic ele- 
ments of this nation’s power to deter enemy aggression. 


NORTHROP 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. - HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


Pioneer Builders of All Weather and Pilotless Aircraft 
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—only Douglas has used 


turbo-prop... 


jet... 


and rocket... 





all four basic aircraft power plants 


From Cloudster, first airplane to lift its 
weight in payload, to Skyrocket—first to 
fly twice as fast as sound—Douglas has 
now built and flown airframes for all 
basic power plant types. 

Such experience leads to better inte- 
gration of airframe and engine to tactical 


or logistic needs—more performance per 
pound of plane. The jet-powered F4D 
Skyray, capable of low-speed carrier 
landings, outraces sound in level flight. 
The piston-engine R6D-1 typifies the 
Douglas genius for economical and de- 
pendable air transports. The turbo-prop 


YC-124b points to a new race of larg: r, 
faster cargo planes. The rocket-powerd 
D-558-2 hits 1327 m.p.h.! 

Experience in use of all availabie 
engine types contributes to Douglas 
aviation leadership—and planes that liy 
farther and faster with a bigger payload, 


First in Aviation 





AIR FORCE 


school for Z : E & A 








That’s what they call the Second Air Force’s 


Non-Commissioned Officer Academy, where 


SAC master sergeants pull post-graduate duty—and like it 


7 VER hear of an _ unauthorized 
flower pot? At least one veteran mas- 
ter sergeant got gigged for having 
one. He is M/Sgt. Charles E. Burns, 
from Lockbourne Air Force Base. 
Burns was a student at the Second 
Air Force Non-Commissioned Offi- 
cer Academy last summer. He thought 
he was ready for room inspection 
when he noticed a dime-sized water 
spot on his glistening, waxed floor. 
Thinking fast and moving faster, 
Burns, who weighs 250 pounds, 
reached out of the barracks window, 
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grabbed a flower pot and whisked it 
over the spot in the nick of time. 

The Academy’s Commandant, Maj. 
Charles W. Sampson, missed the water 
spot but his practiced eye locked on 
fast to the flower pot. Chalk up one 
flower pot gig, probably the first logged 
in the Air Force—but definitely not 
the first or last of gigs at the Strategic 
Air Command’s NCO Academy at 
Barksdale Air Force Base, Louisiana. 

Students arriving at Barksdale from 
the far-flung installations of the Sec- 
ond AF get a pleasant surprise when 


they see their quarters. Two men to 
a room is the rule, and every room 
has a private sink, roomy built-in wall 
lockers, a study table, complete with 
two comfortable chairs and a fluores- 
cent study lamp. Floors are decked 
with green and black linoleum tile. 
A semi-private latrine and shower is 
shared by the men in the next room. 
Beds are already made, floors waxed, 
and the wide, picture window a glit- 
tering wall of glass. 

“ Processing starts at once and the 

(Continued on following page) 
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Academy building. Besides the classrooms, the building 


Off to an hour of “Hup, tup, threep, horp” on the drill field, NCO Academy students leave the modern, three-story 
includes administrative and instructors’ offices, mess _ hall, 


and student lounge. Classrooms are well-lighted, and— for comfort in semi-tropical Louisiana — air conditioned. 


honeymoon ends. A fifty-question, pre- 
entrance exam, purposely tough, de- 
flates most egos and what is left 
standing after this blast is mowed 
down by indoctrination talks. Before 
the end of the first day, even the 
densest dunce knows that he is not 
going to get a free ride. 

For me, the honeymoon ended even 
quicker when I joined class 55-A for 
the last week of school. Guest or no 
guest, I was on board, and I had bet- 
ter behave. I know a cue to “soldier” 
when I hear one, so I buckled down. 

The pre-entrance exam is not mere 
academic knuckle-rapping. The same 
test is trotted out again during the last 
week of school and the results are 
dramatic. 

The first time around, class 55-A 
averaged forty-six percent. Given a 
second shot at it, they racked up an 
average eighty percent. Three students 
picked up fifty-two percent each and 
one upped his score by seventy per- 
cent! 

As part of the psychological one- 
two, the first classroom sessions are 
deliberately scheduled on Friday, the 
day after arrival, and no holds are 
barred. By mid-morning every man 
knows he is in a bare-knuckle battle 
for survival. The first Saturday inspec- 
tion leads to profound soul-searching 
coupled with some blistering dialogue 
at the post mortem. 

“You need a shine, Sergeant, like 
mine,” Major Sampson says, standing 
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toe-to-tie with the inspectee. There is 
no argument. After the first Saturday 
morning, you don’t need a post gradu- 
ate course to read the handwriting on 
the wall. 

You learn quickly that the pillow is 
exactly four inches from the top edge 
of the white collar—and the white col- 
lar is precisely six inches wide, no 
more, no less. Similarly, the bunk is 
exactly four inches from the wall on 
two sides; footlockers are delicately 
tapped by hand into place, also four 
inches from the wall. 

The golden rule is an ordinary 
twelve-inch hickory stick which regu- 
lates a student’s life to a sixteenth of 
an inch. 

“We don’t make beds around here,” 
explained M/Sgt. Charles E. Plants, 
former B-17 pilot and now an aerial 
photographer with a Puerto Rico- 
based B-36 outfit. “We survey them!” 

The discipline is tough but fair. One 
master sergeant put it this way, “These 
guys didn’t need an act of Congress to 
make them gentlemen.” Since this 
evaluation took place in the barracks, 
far from supervision, its candidness 
can be regarded as authentic. 

Is the “spit-and-polish” worthwhile? 
To find out this and other answers, I 
distributed a thirty-five-question ques- 
tionnaire to all fifty-nine students in 
class 55-A. If the replies are any yard- 
stick, here is what the non-coms them- 
selves think. Fifty-one men gave spit- 
and-polish a flat OK, with remarks 





like, “It gives a man pride in himself 
and his outfit,” “It makes a man feel 
military again,” “It gets you back on 
the ball.” 

Two men answered the question 
with a “no,” but one qualified his 
opinion by saying, “More time could 
be spent on studies.” Six had no 
opinion. 

Like Major Sampson, his tactical 
officer Capt. John G. Williams, Jr., is 
a West Pointer, both class of 1944. 
Each has served on the faculty at the 
Point, Sampson in the Mechanics De- 
partment and Williams in the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences. Sampson is 
thirty-five, Williams, thirty-three—both 
are pilots. Later this year, Captain 
Williams expects to join the faculty at 
the new Air Force Academy. 

The rest of the faculty is similarly 
highly regarded and the respect they 
command is the rightful dividend of 
practicing what they preach. Personal 
appearance is impeccable; perform- 
ance, in or out of the classrooms, 
superior. 

Why the NCO school? Why should 
we “schoolhouse” master sergeants, of 
all people? A look at the program of 
instruction will answer both questions 
—and give an idea of how much is 
packed into five and a half weeks of 
nose-to-the-grindstone study. 

For example, students get ten hours 
of Military Management (Organiza- 
tion Phase); twelve hours of Military 
Instructor Training; twenty-two hours 
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of Speech; ten hours of Problem 
Solving—and this is only a small part 
of the 265 hours poured into actual 
classroom and drill field work. 

These titles are merely labels. Each 
subject is further broken down, in 
hour-to-hour bits. Take “World Situa- 
tion,” for example, taught by M/Sgt. 
Victor J. Ceryanec, the slender, in- 
tense chief of the Academic Depart- 
ment. The students, who are world 
travelers by trade, named this course 
number one in their preference. Ac- 
cordingly, the course is being enlarged 
from nine hours to fourteen. By hands- 
down agreement, Ceryanec is regarded 
by the students as the top instructor 
in the school. 

“He motivates us,” is the phrase 
they use and to anyone who has at- 
tended the school, this speaks worlds. 

Ceryanec puts it this way, “These 
men have been to every place I talk 
about and they know the lay of the 
land like no geography could teach 
them. A lot of them have had a very 
active part in the shaping of world 
events as they are today.” 





Students take 

a reading on their 
standing. Grades go up 
once a week, and 
report cards go to 
the “Old Man.” 











Sergeant Ceryanec is correct, and 
my questionnaire proved his point. 
Class 55-A men admit to having been 
in nearly every country in the world, 
including Russia, Siberia, and over 
the North Pole. One blasé master ser- 
geant filled out his questionnaire like 
this, “England, France, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, etc.” 

The professional caliber of instruc- 
tion at the Academy is not accidental. 
Formal lesson plans covering every 
hour of instruction are compiled and 
a beginning and end clearly staked 
out. This is important. “It is easy for 
a ‘discussion’ to degenerate into a bull 
session,” explains T/Sgt. Donald 
Smith, who teaches Military Manage- 
ment. There is simply no time for “war 
stories.” 

The same control is held on training 
aids. Although all the popular ones— 
movies, slides, tape recorders, record- 
ings, blown-up charts—are used, they 
are only introduced when needed. 
M/Sgt. B. Plocica made the reason 
clear when he said, “We are here to 
instruct, not to entertain.” 


Spit-and-polish 

from the ground up 
is the foundation on 
which the NCO 
Academy at Barksdale 
AFB functions. 





“When a room is 
buttoned-up 

for inspection, there 
is only one place 

to wash your 

hands, brother.” 


Classes are kept small. The entire 
student body, per five and a half week 
cycle, is only sixty men, or twenty 
men to a classroom. Classes will be 
doubled later this year, but the faculty 
will be expanded proportionately. “We 
will not compromise quality,” says 
Captain Williams. Chief bottleneck 
right now is getting instructors who 
measure up to Academy standards. 

During the first week instructors 
watch for the “weak” men. A “no- 
monkey-business” tutoring program 
orders the “weak” men to report after 
hours for a supervised bout with the 
books. This is no chaise lounge for 
lazy laggards limping toward a diplo- 
ma. It is aimed at helping men who 
are honestly in trouble—there is no 
spoon-feeding, and the supervised 
study period is not a prep course to 
beat a particular exam. Thanks to 
supervised study, remarkably few men 
fail to win a diploma. 

The Stategic Air Command pio- 
neered the NCO Academy idea. After 
a trial run at 7th Air Division at 
Ruislip, England, in 1952, SAC gave 
the green light to all Air Forces under 
its control. Now the Eighth Air Force 
has an Academy at Bergstrom Air 
Force Base, Texas, the Fifteenth Air 
Force keeps school at March Air Force 
Base, Calif., and the Second at Barks- 
dale. Every five and a half weeks the 
four schools produce about 234 grad- 
uates. 

How good, actually, is the Second 
AF NCO Academy? 

If the better mousetrap story has 
any validity, then it is very good, in- 


‘deed. Almost weekly, officers from 


other Air Force commands arrive at 
the school, briefcases at high port, to 
find out how to assemble one of their 
own. The NCO Academy “movement” 
is gaining momentum, and all major 
air commands probably will have 
schools in operation before the end of 
this year. 

The students figure all this should 
have happened long ago. Thirty-six- 
year-old M/Sgt. William L. Tomlin- 
son, Mess Steward from the 72d Air 
Base Group, Puerto Rico, says, “This 
is one of the best things that could 
have happened to the Air Force.” He 
is not alone. 

To the question, “Are you glad you 
came to the Academy?” a thumping 
majority wrote an emphatic “Yes,” and 
all but one took the time to explain 
why. I was amazed by the frankness 
of the answers to my questionnaire. 
Obviously everyone leveled with me. 

Here are some samples: “It pro- 
vides needed polish”; “It proved to 
me that I did not know all the an- 
swers’; “I feel that I have picked up 
a great many ideas I can use on my 
job”; “For training I never had the 

(Continued on following page) 
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ZEBRAS 


opportunity to receive”; “The course 
has proved to me how little I know 
about the Air Force and SAC”; “This 
is a damn good thing. . . . Try to con- 
vince some of those characters that 
don’t want to come that they should.” 

An interesting development is the 
emergence of Academy “alumni asso- 
ciations” on SAC bases. At Lake 
Charles, the alumni association not 
only has the blessing of the Base CO, 
Col. Floyd Gudgel, but he has invited 
graduates to participate in an advisory 
capacity in the management of the 
base. 

At Colonel Gudgel’s base, Academy 
graduates are employed on promotion, 
classification, and special fact-finding 
boards, positions traditionally held 
down by officers. Alumni also assist in 
the selection of candidates to attend 
the Academy and brief new men on 
what to expect at school. As a result, 
Lake Charles men rate high at the 
Academy and competition is brisk. 

“You might say, “They care enough 
to send the very best,’” is the waggish 
way Leadership Instructor M/Sgt. Jo- 
seph Zegler, chief of the Tactical De- 
partment, describes the Lake Charles 
phenomenon. 

In an attempt to get the very best, 
the Academy is toying with the idea 
of a pre-entrance test. Experimental 
tests have been preflighted at several 
bases, and final decision hangs on 
what the test analysis shows up. The 
experimental test has about 400 ques- 
tions, which sample service savvy on 
everything from leadership techniques 
through personnel management to 


group proficiency. Before the test is 
finally turned loose on Academy can- 
didates, it will be whittled to about 
150 questions. 

Students I talked with endorsed the 
idea and offered two more of their 
own. They'd like to see appointment 
become truly competitive so that se- 
lection would be a mark of distinction. 
They think this could be done by 
driving home to unit commanders the 
true nature of the school. The stu- 
dents would also like to see a more 
distinctive shoulder-loop device, worn 
on both shoulders any time the uni- 
form is worn. At present, a graduate 
can wear his pale blue shoulder tab 
on one shoulder and that only when 
on a SAC base. 

Unfortunately, not all commanders 
are enthusiastic about the Academy. 
Barracks bull sessions reveal that some 
graduates are told, “OK, you're back. 
Your vacation is over.” 

Students answered my question, 
“Do you think you will be able to 
employ your schooling after you re- 
turn to your base?” in illuminating 
ways. 

One man wrote, “Under my present 
CO, no. He is the one and only boss.” 
Another said, “Depends on CO, am 
personally more than willing.” 

Seventeen men presented similar 
answers. Some took a rain check on 
this one and left it blank. Thirty-three 
said they would be able to employ 
their school-learned knowledge. 

A companion question—“Do you 
know of graduates who were not per- 
mitted to exercise their schooling”— 
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produced some interesting answers, 
Twelve men said “Yes,” and cited 
cases. “[They] were transferred to 
other commands,” said one man. “Line 
chief was fired while in school”; “Our 
First Sergeant was relieved and trans. 
ferred”; “By observation—several grad- 
uates have not [been permitted to put 
into practice what they learned!!” 

One man told me he knew of a man 
who made the school quota because 
number one on the list was excused 
to help his wife move her private busi- 
ness establishment from a town loca- 
tion to one on the base. This is not an 
isolated case. 

The working day for Academy stu- 
dents starts at a crackling 0530-off- 
cially. Actually, things start shaking 
at 0500 to the jazzy strains of “Dixie,” 
sign-on theme of a Shreveport radio 
station. From there on in the pace is 
hectic and the race is to the swift and 
deft. Three times a week bunks are 
stripped down—three times as often as 
is done in an operational squadron— 
and even the bed frame is carefully 
dusted. 

The importance of uniformity is 
learned early in the game. This is no 
place for a man with a flair for interior 
decoration. The story is told about the 
Academy student who stood at the 
head of a long line of fellow students 
in the PX, where they all had con- 
verged to make up shortages or buy 
items prescribed by the school faculty. 

“A thimble, please,” he said, picked 
up his purchases and walked off. The 
next man figured he had missed some- 
thing in the briefing and asked for a 
thimble, too. The panic was on! Be- 
fore the-shelf was swept bare, the PX 
had sold twenty-two thimbles, usually 
a notoriously slow mover. 

While beds are being made, elabo- 
rate precautions are taken to protect 
the glittering floor, lovingly polished 
the night before. Papers cover stra- 
tegic areas and all locomotion is done 
on stockinged feet. This included me, 
too, even though I was not “with it.” 
I was on a visit and _ theoretically 
allowed to sleep as long as I liked, but 
this idea never got beyond the theory 
stage. 

At breakfast time the men march 
through the pre-dawn darkness to the 
mess hall, pausing en route for a 
snappy fifteen-minute dose of calis- 
thenics. 

“When you fall out for reveille you 
figure someone goofed and it is still 


Close to a century of service is repre- 
sented by this quintet talking things 


_ over during the pre-graduation recep- 


tion in the Academy’s student lounge. 
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yesterday,” lamented one sleepy-eyed 
six-striper. 

After breakfast it is back to the 
barracks and a few final touches be- 
fore the first class at 0730. At this 
point, the barracks hall resembles a 
well-kept European hotel, what with 
two pairs of highly polished shoes 
parked outside each door. One man 
set the school on its ear by placing a 
pair of high-heeled pumps alongside 
his own shoes. 

Students take no chances at inspec- 
tion time. Sinks are not merely turned 
off at the faucets but all bets are 
copped by turning off the main valves 
under the bowl. A drop of water in 
the sink, or a water spot on the chrome 
fixture constitutes sloppy housekeep- 
ing. Barracks are subject to inspection 
until 1630, when classes end. Actually 
they could be inspected at any hour 
of the day or night and they would 
check out better than most outfits 
could manage for a formal Saturday 
morning inspection. 

Classes are conducted in a modern, 
three-story, cement building which 
not only houses the three classrooms, 
administrative offices, and instructors’ 
office but the mess hall and student 
lounge as well. Classrooms are well 
lighted and air conditioned. At the 
present time the Academy occupies 
only the first floor but it will take over 
additional space as the need for it 
arises, 

If you miss a class you make it up 
after hours. Even a broken leg is no 
excuse—fifty-year-old M/Sgt. William 
Barrett, oldest man in 55-A, stomped 
through the last two weeks of the 
course with his leg in a walk-around 
plaster cast. 

The classroom has an air of calm 
deliberation. There is no hectoring 
from the podium, no pedagogic pon- 
tification. The students are relaxed, 
but there is no slackness, no slouching, 
and no smoking. 

I sat in on a speech class during the 
final exercise, a ten-minute talk. The 
speaker was M/Sgt. Reney Scimio, 
from MacDill Air Force Base, Fla., a 
Brooklynite whose fifteen years of 
service have not altered his accent. 
He was entirely at ease. His talk on 
aircraft maintenance was authorita- 
tive and informative and it fitted 
neatly into the ten minutes allotted 
him. 

Later, during the ten-minute break, 
I complimented him on his perform- 
ance. He told me, “You should have 
seen me the first time. Wow. I had to 
give a two-minute talk and I was all 
primed, see. I get up. Bam, twenty 
seconds later I’m through.” 

“The strong silent type who knows 
his stuff but can’t instruct is on the 
way out,” T/Sgt. Harry Heagy, who 

(Continued on following page) 
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presides over the speech class, told 
me. A forceful, energetic giant who 
sports a combat infantry badge on his 
uniform, Heagy is a patient but ex- 
acting drillmaster. 

During practice speeches, Heagy 
sits on the sidelines with a grade 
sheet, stop watch, and tape recorder. 
Later, the class criticizes—gestures, 
vocabulary, delivery, knowledge of 
the subject. The tape recorder has 


case histories and little-known facts. 
It also gives the students a Welcome 
change of pace. 

On the drill field the course is 
basic, concentrating on the fundamen- 
tals. Practice is given in voice and 
command, and it is a bit. disconcerting 
to come upon a field full of master 
sergeants shouting orders at the top 
of their lungs to no one in particular. 

“We have to begin right from the 





M/Sgt. Frank Clifford hasn’t taken long to become our most prolific author. 
He took leave from his ROTC duty at the University of Pennsylvania to go 
down to Barksdale to do this piece for us and says he enjoyed every minute 
of it. We figured “it takes one to know one” and thought we’d like to 
have a non-com’s eye view of what goes on at a non-com academy. Clif- 
ford’s fourteen years of service have left him a little cynical about many 
aspects of service life but when he dropped in our office on his way home, 
he was dewy-eyed about his week at Barksdale. On the more serious side, 
we feel that SAC, and its personnel director, Col. Steve McElroy, deserve 
a lot of credit for setting the pace with these academies. The rest of 
the AF is beginning to follow suit and we think it’s all to the good. 
The only real long-range answer to the AF’s manpower problem is a hard 
core of career professionals in the enlisted ranks. The academies are 
a step in that direction. We’d like to see the concept carried further, 
so its impact would be felt among the techs and staffs, where the reen- 
listment rate is more critical than among the masters. — The Editors. 











proved to be a valuable tool because 
of its ability to “turn back the hands 
of time.” . 

Heaviest emphasis is placed on 
Leadership and Speech, which to- 
gether consume forty-eight hours of 
the 265 allotted to the course. Since 
the non-commissioned officer spends 
eighty percent of this time learning 
new skills and teaching them to 
others, it is obvious that a facility of 
language and an understanding of 
leadership are musts. 

For the more technical courses, 
such as “Universal Code of Military 
Justice,” experts are brought in. This 
has proved popular because the guest 
lecturer often spices his material with 


beginning,” explained M/Sgt. John 
Dill, whose thick “honey-chile” accent 
does not in any way interfere with his 
parade-ground voice. “A lot of these 
guys went right from the reception 
center directly to a ‘tech’ school when 
they came into the service during 
World War II. Didn’t have a chance 
to take basic and most of them never 
drilled a ‘troop’ in ’*-eir lives. You’d be 
surprised how many of these ‘zebras’ 
are actually afraid to handle troops.” 
The fear wears off with practice and 
before the end of the course every 
man has several opportunities to ma- 
neuver the entire corps of students. 
An unlooked-for development which 
grew quite naturally and spontane- 


ously resulted from student staf 
studies. At first, topics were arbitrarily 
assigned, just for practice. But it 
quickly became apparent that the stu. 
dents not only could turn in high. 
quality work but, more important, they 
were contributing original thoughts 
and fresh vantage points. 

Staff studies are now assigned with 
an eye to practical, right-now, prob- 
lems of the Air Force in general and 
SAC in particular. Five students, as a 
rule, are assigned to a study and the 
sky, literally, is the limit. There is no 
limit on length, and opinions are un- 
restricted. Sacred cows are vulnerable 
to criticism and many a moribund 
practice or procedure suffers the 
slings and arrows of an outrageously 
candid battery of master sergeants 
who don’t mind tipping a few apple 
carts to get a job done. 

A typical topic is “The Role of the 
First Sergeant.” Since this has been a 
subject of lurid debate ever since the 
First Sergeant became a chief clerk 
during World War II, it was a natural. 
To get the inside story, three of the 
five collaborators on this one were 
practicing First Sergeants. 

“We like to think we were partly 
responsible for bringing back the “dia- 
mond’ to the First Sergeant’s chevron,” 
says Sergeant Ceryanec, who assigned 
the topic. 

Outspoken in their recommenda- 
tions, the zebras stated flatly that the 
First Sergeant should be well qualified 
in leadership and all phases of mili- 
tary procedures. Furthermore, they 
prescribed, he should carry brevet 
rank above all NCOs in his outfit and 
he should be in a command position 
rather than in an administrative one. 

Another hotly debated topic, “Tech- 
nician versus NCO,” was neatly dis- 
sected in a mature, well-thought-out 

(Continued on page 52) 


Maj. Charles W. Sampson, Commandant of the Second AF NCO Academy since it opened in April 1954, toasts Class 55-A. 
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**Safety will be the sturdy child 
of terror, and survival 


the twin brother of annihilation’ 





Defense Through Deterrents 


Below are excerpts from an address by the Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain, Sir Winston Churchill, to the House 
of Commons, on March 1. Sir Winston, who is without 
peer as an orator, has seldom been more moving than in 
this speech, which is regarded as one of the most signifi- 
cant of his remarkable career. 


] E LIVE in a period happily unique in human history 
when the whole world is divided intellectually and 
to a large extent geographically between the creeds 
of Communist discipline and individual freedom and 

when at the same time this mental and psychological divi- 
sion is accompanied by the possession by both sides of the 
obliterating weapons of the nuclear age. . . . 

There is an immense gulf between the atomic and the 
hydrogen bomb. The atomic bomb, with all its terror, did 
hot carry us outside the scope of human control or man- 
ageable events in thought or action, in peace or war. . . 

What ought we to do? Which way shall we turn to save 
our lives and the future of the world? It does not matter 
so much to old people. They are going soon anyway. But I 
find it poignant to look at youth in all its activities and 
ardor and most of all to watch little children playing their 
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In the power of the atom, Sir 
Winston Churchill sees hope 
as well as mankind’s destruction 


merry games and wonder what would lie before them if 
God wearied of mankind.... ° 

Unless a trustworthy and universal agreement upon dis- 
armament, conventional and nuclear alike, can be reached 
and an effective system of inspection is established and is 
actually working, there is only one sane policy for the Free 
World in the next few years. That is what we call defense 
through deterrents. This we have already adopted and 
proclaimed. 

These deterrents may at any time become the parents 
of disarmament, provided that they deter. To make our 
contribution to the deterrent we must ourselves possess the 
most up-to-date nuclear weapons and the means of de- 
livering them... . 

Should war come, which God forbid, there are a large 
number of targets that we and the Americans must be able 
to strike at once. There are scores of airfields from which 
the Soviets could launch attacks with hydrogen bombs as 
soon as they have the bombers to carry them. It is essential 
to our deterrent policy and to our survival to have, with 
our American allies, the strength and numbers to be able 
to paralyze these potential Communist assaults in the first 
few hours of the war, should it come... . 

(Continued on following page) 
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There are also big administrative and industrial targets 
behind the Iron Curtain, and any effective deterrent policy 
must have the power to paralyze them all at the outset, or 
shortly after. There are also the Soviet submarine bases 
and other naval targets which will need early attention. 
Unless we make a contribution of our own—that is the 
point which I am pressing—we cannot be sure that in an 
emergency the resources of other powers would be planned 
exactly as we would wish or that the targets. which would 
threaten us most would be given what we consider the 
necessary priority, or the deserved priority, in the first few 
hours. 

These targets might be of such cardinal importance that 
it would really be a matter of life and death for us. . 

I shall content myself with saying about the power of 
this weapon, the hydrogen bomb, that, apart from all the 
| statements about blast and heat effects over increasingly 

wide areas, there are now to be considered the conse- 

quences of “fall-out” as it is called, of wind-borne radio- 
. active particles, There is both an immediate direct effect 
q on human beings who are in the path of such a cloud and 
an indirect effect through animals, grass, and vegetables, 
1 which pass on these contagions to human beings through 
food. 

This would confront many who escaped the direct effects 
of the explosion with poisoning or starvation or both. 





* * * * * 





Eisenhower's Comment 
on the Churchill Speech 


A lead may not be significant, 
the President said, when you have 
“enough” of certain weapons 
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Imagination stands appalled. There are, of course, the pal. 
liatives and precautions of a courageous civil defense. . , , 
e 8 @ 

However, a curious paradox has emerged. Let me put 
it simply. After a certain point has been passed, it may be 
said, the worse things get the better. The broad effect of 
the latest developments is to spread almost indefinitely 
and at least to a vast extent the area of mortal danger. This 
should certainly increase the deterrent upon Soviet Russia 
by putting her enormous spaces and scattered population 
on an equality, or near equality, of vulnerability with our 
small, densely populated island and with Western Europe, 

I cannot regard this development as adding to our dan- 
gers. We have reached the maximum already. On the con- 
trary, to this form of attack continents are vulnerable as 
well as islands. Hitherto crowded countries, as I have said, 
like the United Kingdom and Western Europe, have had 
this outstanding vulnerability to carry. But the hydrogen 
bomb, with its vast range of destruction and the even wider 
area of contamination, would be effective also against 
nations whose population hitherto has been so widely dis- 
persed over large land areas as to make them feel that 
they were not in any danger at all. 

They too become highly vulnerable; not yet equally 
perhaps, but still highly and increasingly vulnerable. Here 

(Continued on page 37) 
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At President Eisenhower’s press conference on March 2, 
the day after the British Prime Minister’s pronouncement 
on the H-Bomb, the President was asked by Merriman 
Smith of the United Press to comment on Sir Winston's 
statements. Below is his reply, with the President’s words 
quoted directly, as authorized by the White House. 





QUESTION: Mr. President, Mr. Churchill said yesterday 
that Western superiority in the hydrogen bomb will pre- 
vent Russia from starting a big war within the next three 
or four years. 

Now, from this, or from your own sources of informa- 

tion, did you get the idea that Russia will pull even with 
the West in three or four years? 
THE PRESIDENT: Anything dealing with such a subject, 
any conclusion, is really nothing more than a speculative 
estimate. However, we do know that the Western world 
has—has had and enjoyed—a great lead in this whole 
field, both in the atomic fission and atomic fusion. 

Now, exactly how long that lead can be sustained is 
problematical, and again another factor enters this ques- 
tion: There comes a time, possibly, when a lead is not 
significant in the defensive arrangements of a country. If 
you get enough of a particular type of weapon, I doubt 
that it is particularly important to have a lot more of it. 
So I think that it would be unwise to attempt any fixed 
conclusions based on the information available to any of us. 


* * * * * 
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READY! america's FIRST SUPERSONIC SQUADRONS 


North American F-100 Super Sabres—now on 


designed to perform equally well in air combat 


active operational duty with the 479th Fighter 
Wing at George Air Force Base, Victorville, 
California—form America’s first Supersonic 
Squadrons ...a powerful new defense force 
unequalled anywhere in the world. 
Exemplifying a totally new concept for modern 
air power, the North American designed and 
built F-100 Super Sabre flies beyond the speed 
of sound in level or climbing flight, and is 


or close-support bombing missions. 

This year, to better meet our Air Force needs, 
North American will produce F-100 Super Sabres 
at its Columbus, Ohio plant in addition to con- 
tinued production at Los Angeles. 

Constant research and development keep 
North American foremost in aircraft, rocket en- 
gines, guided missiles, electronics and peaceful 
applications of atomic energy. 
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again we see the value of deterrents, immune against sur- 
prise and well understood by all persons on both sides— 
repeat, on both sides—who have the power to control 
events. That is why I have hoped for a long time for a 
top-level conference where these matters could be put 
plainly and bluntly from one friendly visitor to the con- 
ference to another. 

Then it may well be that we shall, by a process of 
sublime irony, have reached a stage in this story where 
safety will be the sturdy child of terror, and survival the 
twin brother of annihilation. Although the Americans have 
developed weapons capable of producing all the effects I 
have mentioned, we believe that the Soviets so far have 
tested by explosion only a type of bomb of intermediate 
power. 

There is no reason why, however, they should not de- 


‘velop some time within the next four, three, or even two 


years more advanced weapons and full means to deliver 
them on North American targets. Indeed, there is every 
reason to believe that within that period they will. In trying 
to look ahead like this, we must be careful ourselves to 
avoid the error of comparing the present state of our prep- 
arations with the stage which the Soviets may reach in 
three or four years’ time. It is a major error of thought to 
contrast the Soviet position three or four years hence with 
our own position today. It is a mistake to do this, either in 
the comparatively precise details of aircraft development 
or in the measureless sphere of nuclear weapons. 

The threat of hydrogen attack on these islands lies in 
the future. It is not with us now. 

According to the information that I have been able to 
obtain—I have taken every opportunity to consult all the 
highest authorities at our disposal—the only country which 
is able to deliver today a full-scale nuclear attack with 
hydrogen bombs at a few hours’ notice is the United States. 
That surely is an important fact, and from some points of 
view and to some of us it is not entirely without comfort. 

It is conceivable that Soviet Russia, fearing a nuclear 
attack before she has caught up with the United States 
and created deterrents of her own, as she might argue that 
they are, might attempt to bridge the gulf by a surprise 
attack with such nuclear weapons as she has already. 
American superiority in nuclear weapons, reinforced by 
Britain, must therefore be so organized as to make it clear 
that no such surprise attack would prevent immediate re- 
taliation on a far larger scale. This is an essential of the 
deterrent policy. 

For this purpose, not only must the nuclear superiority 
of the Western powers be stimulated in every possible way, 
but their means of delivery ‘of bombs must be expanded, 
improved, and varied. It is even probable, though we have 
not been told about it outside the NATO sphere, that a 
great deal of this has been already done by the United 
States. We should aid them in every possible way. 

I will not attempt to go into details, but it is known that 
bases have been and are being established in as many parts 
of the world as possible and that over all rests the United 
States Strategic Air Force, which is in itself a deterrent of 
the highest order and is in ceaseless readiness. The Soviet 
government probably knows in general terms of the policy 
that is being pursued, and of the present United States 
strength and our own growing addition to it. 

Thus, they should be convinced that a surprise attack 
could not exclude immediate retaliation. As one might say 
to them: Although you might kill millions of our peoples, 
and cause widespread havoc by a surprise attack, we could, 
within a few hours of this ‘outrage, certainly deliver several, 
indeed, many times, the weight of nuclear material which 
you have used, and continue retaliation on that same scale. 
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We have, we could say, already hundreds of bases for 
attack from all angles and have made an intricate study of 
suitable targets. ... 

SI o 2 

I must make one admission, and any admission is for- 
midable. The deterrent does not cover the case of lunatics 
or dictators in the mood of Hitler when he found himself 
in his final dugout. That is a blank. Happily, we may find 
methods of protecting ourselves, if we were all agreed, 
against that. 

All these considerations lead me to believe that, on a 
broad view, the Soviets would be ill-advised to embark on 
major aggression within the next three or four years. . . . 

* SJ * e 

During that period it is most unlikely that the Russians 
would deliberately embark on major war or attempt a sur- 
prise attack either of which would bring down upon them 
at once a crushing weight of nuclear retaliation. In three 
or four years’ time—it may be even less—the scene will be 
changed. The Soviets will probably stand possessed of 
hydrogen bombs and the means of delivering them not 
only on the United Kingdom but also on North American 
targets. They may then have reached a stage not indeed 
of parity with the United States and Britain but of what is 
called “saturation.” 

I must explain this term of art. “Saturation” in this con- 
nection means the point where although one power is 
stronger than the other—perhaps much stronger—both are 
capable of inflicting crippling or quasi-mortal injury on 
the other with what they have got. It does not follow, 
however, that the risk of war will then be greater. Indeed, 
it is arguable that it will be less, for both sides will then 
realize that global war would result in mutual annihilation. 

Major war of the future will differ, therefore, from any- 
thing we have known in the past in this one significant 
respect, that each side at the outset will suffer what it 
dreads the most—the loss of everything that it has ever 
known. The deterrents will grow continually in value. In 
the past, an aggressor has been tempted by the hope of 
snatching an early advantage. In future, he may be de- 
terred by the knowledge that the other side has the certain 
power to inflict swift, inescapable, and crushing retaliation. 

Of course, we should all agree that a world-wide inter- 
national agreement on disarmament is the goal at which 
we should aim. The Western democracies disarmed them- 
selves at the end of the war. The Soviet government did 
not disarm, and the Western nations were forced to rearm, 
though only partially after the Soviets and Communists 
had dominated all China and half Europe. That is the 
present position. It is easy, of course, for the Communists 
to say now, “Let us ban all nuclear weapons.” Communist 
ascendancy in conventional weapons would then become 
overwhelming. That might bring peace, but only peace in 
the form of the subjugation of the Free World to the Com- 
munist system. ... 

* od % 

The hydrogen bomb has made an astounding incursion 
into the structure of our lives and thoughts. Its impact is 
prodigious and profound, but I do not agree with those 
who say, “Let us sweep away forthwith all our existing 
defense services and concentrate our energy and resources 
on nuclear weapons and their immediate ancillaries.” 

The policy of the deterrent cannot rest on nuclear weap- 
ons alone. We must, together with our NATO allies, main- 
tain the defensive shield in Western Europe. 

Unless the NATO powers had effective forces there on 
the ground and could make a front, there would be nothing 
to prevent piecemeal advance and encroachment by the 

(Continued on following page) 
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The Stanley MA-1 Automatic Lap Belt insures 
greater safety to our nation’s most precious asset — 
the skilled manpower of our Air Force — during 
emergency ejection seat escape. In 2 seconds after 
clearing the aircraft, MA-1 belt takes over, releasing 
the pilot from the ejection seat, and sequencing the 
parachute opening — automatically. 

Many pilots hail the MA-1 Belt as a “life-saver” 
after an experience of emergency ejection. One recent 
through-the-canopy ejection — at 1200 feet — brought 
the semi-conscious pilot safely 
to the ground — thanks to the 
automatic operation of the 
Stanley Belt. 
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Communists in this time of so-called peace. By successive 
infiltration the Communists could progressively undermine 
the security of Europe. Unless we were prepared to un- 
leash a full-scale nuclear war as soon as some local inci. 
dent occurs in some distant country, we.must have conven. 
tional forces in readiness to deal with such situations ag 
they arise. 

We must, therefore, honor our undertaking to maintain 
our contribution to the NATO forces in Europe in time of 
peace. In war, this defensive shield would be of vita] 
importance, for we must do our utmost to hold the Soviet 
and satellite forces at arm’s length in order to prevent 
short-range air and rocket attack on these islands. Thus, 
substantial strength in conventional forces has still a vital 
part to play in the policy of the deterrent. It is perhays of 
even greater importance in the cold war. 

Though world war may be prevented by the deterrent 
power of nuclear weapons, the Communists may well re- 
sort to military action in furtherance of their policy of 
infiltration and encroachment in many parts of the world, 
There may well be limited wars on the Korean model, 
with limited objectives. We must be able to play our part 
in these, if called upon by the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. In the conditions of today, this is also an aspect of 
our Commonwealth responsibility. We shall need substan- 
tial strength in conventional forces to fulfill our world-wide 
obligations in these days of uneasy peace and extreme bad 
temper. 

To sum up this part of the argument, of course, the 
development of nuclear weapons will affect the shape and 
organization of the armed forces and also of civil defense, 
We have entered a period of transition which the past and 
the future will overlap. But it is an error to suppose that, 
because of these changes, our traditional forces can be cast 


away or superseded... . 
*% * = 
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The argument which I have been endeavoring to unfold 
and consolidate gives us in this island an interlude. Let us 
not waste it. Let us hope we shall use it to augment or at 
least to prolong our security and that of mankind. 

But how? 

There are those who believe, or at any rate say: If we 
have the protection of the overwhelmingly powerful United 
States, we need not make the hydrogen bomb for ourselves 
or build a fleet of bombers for its delivery. We can leave 
that to our friends across the ocean. Our contribution 
should be criticism of any unwise policy into which they 
may drift or plunge. We should throw our hearts and con- 
sciences into that. 

Personally, I cannot feel that we should have much 
influence over their policy or actions, wise or unwise, while 
we are largely dependent, as we are today, upon their pro- 
tection. We, too, must possess substantial deterrent power 
of our own. We must also never allow, above all, I hold, 
the growing sense of unity and brotherhood between the 
United Kingdom and the United States and throughout 
the English-speaking world to be injured or retarded. Its 
maintenance, its stimulation, and its fortifying is one of the 
first duties of every person who wishes to see peace in the 
world and wishes to see the survival of this country. 

To conclude, mercifully, there is time and hope if we 
combine patience and courage. All deterrents will improve 
and gain authority during the next ten years. By that time, 
the deterrent may well reach its acme and reap its final 
reward. The day may dawn when fair play, love of one’s 
fellow men, respect for justice and freedom, will enable tor- 
mented generations to march forth serene and triumphant 
from the hideous epoch in which we have to dwell. Mean- 


| while, never flinch, never weary, never despair!—END 
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Manufacturing facilities count—AT CANADAIR 


Throughout 60 acres of floor space, Canadair has a broad and highly varied 
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" Everything is here to handle the complex transition from blueprint 
ch to finished aircraft: the tooling departments ... metal fabricating and pro- 
cessing equipment ... the machine shops . . . test and inspection laboratories 
ae ... plus a wide range of technical skills adaptable to rapidly changing 
‘ technologies; every modern facility for efficient production. 
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ut Canadair facilities also include such important factors as ample skilled 
” labour, extensive purchasing experience, proved sub-contracting sources 
he and easy access to raw materials. Yes, Canadair’s manufacturing facilities 


are such that people who know say, “You can count on Canadair.” 
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Jimmy Stewart struggles into his flight gear; assisted 
by Col. Dick Lassiter, technical adviser for the film. 





‘Strategic Air 


By Jimmy Stewart 
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On location in 
Florida, June Allyson 
takes a look at a 
B-47 Stratojet 


Here, in Jimmy Stewart's 
own words, are the reasons he 
wanted to do a movie 

about the dedicated men who 
fly and maintain the planes 
of the greatest military 

force in the world—SAC 


VER since I was mustered out of 

‘the service .I’d been thinking 

; about making a service picture, 

preferably one that dealt with 
the Air Force. But there were a lot 
of excellent military pictures coming 
out of Hollywood and I didn’t want 
to do a war film. I was stumped, tem- 
porarily at least. 

As an Air Force Reservist and 
charter member of the Air Force As- 
sociation IT had kept pretty close to 
the Air Force and its problems. I knew 
that manpower was proving to be one 
of airpower’s major headaches. But 
it wasn’t until I picked up a maga- 
zine and read about the Strategic Air 
Command and its personnel problems 
that I was able to visualize a motion 
picture built around just that theme. 

Not that I think a movie should 
preach a sermon. When you plunk 
down your money for a theater ticket 
you expect entertainment, and rightly 
so. But the drama inherent in the 
SAC story made me think that here 
was a unique opportunity to combine 
some needed public education with 
a lot of entertainment. 

Few Americans know enough about 
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their Strategic Air Command. It’s real- 
ly an amazing organization, which 
clutches the olive branch of peace in 
one hand and the lightning bolts of 
destruction in the other. We could 
have stockpiles of both atomic and 
hydrogen bombs stretching from here 
to yonder and they wouldn't do us 
a bit of good if we couldn’t put them 
on a target—anywhere in the world, 
if necessary. That’s SAC’s job. Get- 
ting the bomb on the target. Its B-36s 
and B-47s—and the men who fly them 
and maintain them—are the most pre- 
cious weapons we have. 

But SAC is more than just a mili- 
tary organization. It’s made up of 
people—American families, fathers, 
mothers, and children. We tried to 
tell the story of these people, and the 
sacrifices they are making every day 
to make your bed and mine a safe 
place in which to sleep, in our pic- 
ture, “Strategic Air Command.” 

For that reason it’s quite different 
from the average Air Force movie. 
SAC’s combat crews are mature men. 
They average thirty-two years of age. 
Most are married, with family respon- 
sibilities. There is a dearth of dash- 








ABOVE: Miss Allyson 
autographs the cast 
on the broken arm of 
a sergeant she meets 
in the base exchange 
while on location for 
“Strategic Air Com- 
mand.”’ 


Jimmy Stewart points 
out the route he flew 
across the Pacific in a 
B-47 in Paramount’s 
“Strategic Air Com- 
mand.” June Allyson’s 
his wife in the film. 





ing “wild-blue-yonder” types—the ad- 
venturous war birds who are fun to 
watch but you really don’t believe in 
them. SAC’s men are old pros. As 
General LeMay says, “There’s as much 
difference between SAC crews and a 
World War II bomber crew as be- 
tween a bush league -ball club and 
the New York Yankees.” 

That’s a pretty apt illustration to 
use in discussing the picture. For in 
it I play Dutch Holland, $70,000-a- 
year third baseman for the St. Louis 
Cardinals, who served a few years as 
a bomber pilot in World War II. I’m 
recalled to active duty by the Air 
Force just when I’m at the peak of 
my baseball career—and at the top of 
my earning power. Quite naturally, I 
get a little sore at the thought of 
giving up all this to put the suit on 
again. And it isn’t even the same suit. 
I have to invest in blues. 

But my squawks don’t do much 
good. I happen to fall into just the 
bracket SAC needs—mature men, ex- 
perienced men, physically and men- 
tally qualified to carry the immense 
responsibilities of shielding the Free 

(Continued on page 43) 
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EVER HEAR A 
FISH COUGH? 


Fish and other underwater creatures make 
peculiar whistling, grunting and clicking 
noises—some of which could well be 

their way of talking. 


Of course, the whisper-sensitive underwater 
listening equipment manufactured for the Navy 
by Raytheon is not for eavesdropping on 
underwater life, but for detecting 

enemy submarines. 


The Raytheon-Submarine Signal Company 
merger in 1946 grouped under one roof some of 
the nation’s foremost sonar engineers and 
added new luster to the phrase 

“Excellence in Electronics.” 





RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WALTHAM 5&4, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SAC MOVIE 





y Paramount Pictures 
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When a $70,000-a-year professional baseball player is recalled to active 
duty, there are bound to be some domestic crises. Here, June Allyson and 
Jimmy Stewart, as “Col, and Mrs. Dutch Holland,” are shown in the midst of one. 


World against Communist aggression. 
So I go—and that’s the story. 

When I first got the idea for a 
picture about SAC I sat down witb 
General LeMay and got his ideas on 
what it should say. Then I sold Para- 
mount on the idea of making the film. 
Paramount is an old hand at aviation 
pictures, dating all the way back to 
“Wings.” They assigned Samuel J. 
Briskin, a top-ranking Hollywood pro- 
ducer to the film. Sam was a colonel 
in the Army Signal Corps during 
World War II and was familiar with 
the problems inherent in making a 
service picture. June Allyson, who 
played my wife in “The Stratton 
Story” and later in “The Glenn Miller 
Story,” agreed to be my wife in this 
one, too. 

Beirne Lay, Jr., who was a bomber 
colonel in World War II, wrote the 
original screen story, and he and Val- 
entine Davies collaborated on the 
screenplay. Frank Lovejoy plays a 
forceful air chief who will remind you 
of an Air Force general named Le- 
May. Barry Sullivan, Bruce Bennett, 
James Millican, Jay C. Flippen, and 
Alex Nicol were signed to play key 
roles. Anthony Mann, who has been 
associated with me in/a number of 
films, was the director. Paul Mantz, 
one of America’s finest flyers, super- 
vised some of the most breath-taking 
aerial photography you'll ever see. 
The picture was shot in VistaVision. 

We filmed the B-36 scenes at Cars- 
well AFB, Fort Worth, Tex. Then 
we went to MacDill, at Tampa, Fla., 
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to shoot the B-47 sequences. The 
baseball scenes were done at the St. 
Petersburg training camp of the Cards. 
The picture shows all the planes of 
the SAC family in operation — the 
C-124 Globemasters, the C-97s, T-33 
jets, the KC-97 in aerial refueling 
shots, and one exciting scene shows 
the refueling of a B-47 in the air. 
While I’m passing out bouquets I 
don’t want to forget to say thanks 





Sweating out an Arctic mission as 
pilot of a B-36. The flight scenes 
in the movie are expertly handled. 


to the United States Air Force, for 
the use of the sky, so to speak. And 
the same, only more so for Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay and all of his SAC 
people who were so helpful in plan- 
ning and shooting the picture. I'd like 
to single out for special mention Col. 


CONTINUED 


Dick Lassiter, a veteran SAC pilot 
who acted as technical adviser on the 
picture. Among other things, Dick had 
to give us enough information to tell 
the story without compromising se- 
curity; steer our production crew 
around busy Air Force bases without 
interfering with SAC’s main military 
mission; dig up the mecessary props, 
background, supplies, and _ aircraft 
mockups without putting any strain 
on the AF supply system; help us 
shoot the picture without setting up 
any extra flights, people, or equipment 
beyond the requirements of normal 
training. Dick did all this efficiently 
and good humoredly and, in the proc- 
ess, I think got a big kick out of sit- 
ting in behind the scenes. 

This is a motion picture I believe 
in, and am proud to be identified 
with. If we're to have peace, SAC 





“Col. Dutch Holland,” badly in need 
of a shave, returns to his home after 
flying a long and exhausting mission. 


will be responsible, in large measure, 
for it. These babies can reach any 
potential enemy anywhere on the face 
of the globe. You take a look at one 
of those B-36s sitting there at Cars- 
well AFB, and you feel like taking 
off your hat in reverence. You know 
that so long as the enemy knows the 
striking power of SAC, he'll hesitate 
a long time before trying to hit the 
USA. 

Here’s the most powerful air strik- 
ing force ever created—but its mission 
is not to wage war. Its mission is to 
keep the peace. One B-47, with its 
crew of three, has the potential of 
1,000 bombers and 10,000 crewmen 
in World War II. The very thought 
of such military might staggers one’s 
imagination. Maybe a few Russians 


. or other potential war makers will get 


to see the picture. Heck, I'll even send 
(Continued on following page) 
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ERCO sacks A 


The mission’s accomplished — with aid from ERCO! 
As designer and producer of fuel tanks and rocket launchers, 
ERCO adds power to the nation’s air arm. 


The Mark 12 auxiliary fuel tank, used extensively in 
Korea both as a fuel tank and as a standard Napalm (fire) 
bomb, adds its 150-gallon fuel capacity to 
regular tanks on fighting aircraft. 
During World War II ERCO developed and produced 
in volume the Mark 9 rocket launcher. Since then, ERCO 
has contributed further to the Navy’s armament with the 
Aero 14 B series combination bomb rack and rocket launcher. 
It’s products like these that illustrate ERCO’s versatility 
and ability to design and produce a variety 
of equipment in large quantities. 
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| Make ERCO your develop- 
| ment department — your 
engineering staff—your extra 
| plant when the job calls for: 


ELECTRONICS « ANALOG COMPUTERS 
COUNTERMEASURES 
MACHINERY + SIMULATORS 
AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 
GUIDED MISSILE COMPONENTS 
“ SHEET METAL FABRICATION 


ERCO builds simulators 
for more different 
military airplanes than 
any other manufacturer 





ERCO produces 
what ERCO designs 


ENGINEERING and RESEARCH 


RIVERDALE, MARYLAND 
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‘em free passes, with my compliments, 
We don’t give away any military se. 
crets, of course, but it’s pretty dra- 
matic. Maybe the message will get 
through the Iron Curtain that SAC 
is no dream. It’s a reality. That’s one 
of our motives for doing the picture, 

The other? Well, aside from the 
fact that I’m daffy about planes and 
love being around them, I thought 
maybe some of our own folks would 
lose a few jitters if they got an idea 
of what SAC is, and why. It’s mighty 
comforting to know that it’s on our 
side.—END 





About the Author 


Jimmy Stewart, distinguished actor 
and airman, knows how it feels to 
leave a successful career to answer the 
call of duty. He forsook motion pic- 
tures in March 1941 to enlist in the 
Army Air Forces as a private. Before 
the end of that y-ar, he had a lieu- 
tenant’s commission. He served as a 
B-17 pilot instructor, later flew B-24s. 
in raids on German targets like Berlin, 
Bremen, and Brunswick. By war’s end 
he had a Distinguished Flying Cross 
and a colonel’s eagle on each shoulder, 
He’s still in the Air Force Reserve, so 
playing a colonel in the picture “Stra- 
tegic Air Command” came easy. 

He’s also a loyal member of the Air 
Force Association. In fact, he was one 
of AFA’s founding fathers and served 
for several years on its Board of Direc- 
tors. The way he feels about the Asso- 
ciation can best be told in his own 
words: 

“I remember back right after the 
war when the Air Force Association 
slogan was ‘Let’s Keep the Gang To- 
gether.’ They busted up all the air- 
planes but we wanted to keep our- 
selves together. It’s been a wonderful 
thing to watch the Air Force Associa- 
tion grow into the fine organization 
that it is today. It’s the kind of an out- 
fit that can stand up on its hind legs 
and lay it on the line about airpower. 
I’m proud to be a member. I think 
everyone interested in the safety of 
our nation should be.” 





SAN FRANCISCO-BOUND? 


Plan now to make San Francisco one 
of your ports of call this summer— 
August 10 through 14, to be exact. 
The occasion? It’s AFA’s big 1955 Con- 
vention and Airpower Panorama. You'll 
find details on pages 74 and 75 of 
this issue. 
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SRY SABE 8 SC POET SN BAR PS CEPT 
NTE MERE BEGG TEE 


The ocean isn’t trackless any more. 

Today, rescue planes anywhere on the seven seas — at any 
distance from a shore check point — can fly a search pattern 
as precise as a grid laid out on land. In fact, the grid is literally 
etched by electronics on the face of the globe. Search runs by 
the same plane can be flown along exactly parallel lines. 

A new navigation unit with a cybernetic brain, developed by 
General Precision Laboratory in cooperation with the Air 
Force, links plane course with grid course. It is never fooled 
by shifting winds, nor fazed by absence of sun, stars or radio 
beams. Ceiling can be down on the deck, but the search goes 
along grid lines like flanged wheels on rails. 

ona grid With inexhaustible patience, this electronic brain keeps a 
mile-by-mile record of plane speed in climb, cruise or descent, 
etched in the in turbulence or still air . . . notes every shift in course, meas- 
ures and remembers each variance in wind. It gives an exact 
fix, at any instant of flight. 

ocean ‘ Its uses are many, in precision flight free of ground communi- 
cation. Search and rescue is an obvious one. And morale is 
higher when airmen know that if they are downed in the far 
reaches of a strange ocean, rescue planes will look for them 

with a device that follows signposts in the sea. 

This device emerged from the advanced research and devel- 
opment work of GPL; it is typical of the challenge it offers 
engineers, the facilities it adds to the nation’s might. 


Engineers: Write for employment information 


GENERAL PRECISION LABORATORY 


INCORPORATED @ PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 





A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 








TOMORROW'S AIRCRAFT: One Atop closer 


World’s fastest turboje 
designed and built 
Westinghouse 


Pa) 








The time, place and vehicle remain classified—Westinghouse 
turbojet engines have flown faster than any turbojet engine in 
the world. 


Such record-making comes from more than a decade of Westing- 
house experience in the design and construction of axial-flow 
turbojets. And this experience is constantly at work produeing 
new applications, new ratings, new efficiencies—for use in 
missiles, fighters and bombers. 


You are urged to take advantage of this experience—and 
the research, development and production facilities behind it. 
Whatever your airframe or weapons system application may 
be, let Westinghouse help you bring tomorrow’s aircraft... 
One Step Closer. 


Aviation Gas Turbine Division, P. O. Box 288, Kansas City, Mo. 
J-91023 


““FASTER THAN YOU THINK” jis the title of a new movie about the 
Westinghouse family of turbojets. It presents features of Westinghouse 
engines which have set records for speed, endurance and availability. This 
includes scenes of the XF4D-1, world’s record holder; and the J34 turbojet, 
having best specific fuel consumption in thrust and weight class. If you’d like 
to see the 17-minute film, check with your Westinghouse AGT representative. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE AVIATION FAMILY 


Jet Propulsion ¢ Electrical Systems and Motors « Radar ¢ Fire Control 
Flight Control + Defensive Systems * Ground Radio and Electronics » Wind 
Tunnels « Plastics « Airborne System Components * Ground Equipment 


you can 6 SURE...iF irs 
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The AF Academy’s Airmanship program 


To Fly, Or Hott 





That was a question that perplexed the Air 


Force Academy planners, They once decided against 


flying, but here’s what they came up with 


ICTURE an Annapolis without 

boats and water—or a West Point 

without guns and drill fields. A 

midshipman could still come away 
from such an Academy with a pretty 
good education, but he would be 
about as prepared for his first tour 
of duty on a tin-can as the new recruit 
from Sioux Falls. 

And the shavetail fresh from West 
Point might be able to recite endless 
regulations and theoretical field prob- 
lems, but imagine his bewilderment 
on his first maneuver in Louisiana. 

Unthinkable? And yet, as late as 
1949, the late Chief of Staff Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg approved a plan 
not to include flying training in the 
curriculum of the proposed new Air 
Force Academy. 

It wasn’t that General Vandenberg 
and his planners were not aware of 
the importance of flying training for 
the AF Academy. But facing a choice 
between giving a man a thorough 
education and skimping on the aca- 
demics in order also to teach him to 
fly, they quite logically chose the 
former. On the other hand, many 
senior Air Force officers were appalled 
at any plan that did not include flying 
training. Those opposed to full-fledged 
pilot training said that it would place 
too great a strain on the cadet, as the 
wartime flight training program at 
West Point demonstrated. 

Fortunately, the conflict was re- 
solved in what appears to be a very 
satisfactory compromise. And naviga- 
tion-observer training—but only the 
beginnings of pilot training—will be 
given under the Airmanship program 
when the Air Force Academy opens 
its doors at the temporary site at 
Lowry AFB, Colo., this July. 

Airmanship is one of two main di- 
visions under the direction of the 
Superintendent, Lt. Gen. Hubert R. 
Harmon. The second, under the Dean 
of Faculty, Brig. Gen. Don Z. Zim- 
merman, is the Academic Department. 
Its purpose is to provide the potential 
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Air Force officer, through its Social 
Humanities Division, “with a knowl- 
edge of the world about him, an un- 
derstanding of the people in that 
world, and a skill in dealing with 
those people.” It will also, through its 
Scientific Division, “provide the future 
Air Force officer with a fundamental 
knowledge of the aeronautical sci- 
ences.” 

In other words, the Academic De- 
partment will be concerned with the 
phases of undergraduate study that 
lead to a baccalaureate degree. 

Everything else—the specialized 
training needed to produce profes- 
sional airmen—is the responsibility of 
the Commandant of Cadets. As 
spelled out in the Academy catalogue, 
“The purpose of the airmanship pro- 
gram is to train and condition the 
cadet for his destined role of Jeader- 
ship in the field of aviation. Toward 
this end, he will be trained to full 
qualification as a rated aerial naviga- 
tor; he will be given indoctrination 
training in piloting aircraft; he will 
be instructed in the composition, ad- 
ministration, and control of military 
forces; he will be given thorough 
training in the art of leadership; and 
he will be developed physically to 
such condition as will permit him 
most successfully to employ the skills 
he acquires.” 

A big job, and it rests squarely on 
the shoulders of Col. Robert M. Still- 
man, the Academy’s first Commandant 
of Cadets. 

Robert Morris Stillman, a_ big, 
pleasant man with a quick smile, was 
born in Greenville, Ohio, forty-three 
years ago and went to school in 
Pueblo and Colorado Springs, Colo. 
A 1935 graduate of West Point, Still- 
man received his pilot wings in 1936. 
He says that his only claim to dis- 
tinction during World War II was 
that he participated in the only two 
low-level, daylight B-25 bombing 
missions against the Germans. The 
first one took the enemy by surprise, 


By Lee Klein 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR, AIR FORCE MAGAZINE 


but on the second one our crews were 
clobbered. Stillman was captured on 
that raid and spent two years as a 
prisoner of the Germans. He came 
to the Academy post last September. 

I talked with Stillman in his tem- 
porary offices at Lowry one day re- 
cently. He told me that “the decision 
to give navigation training, instead of 
pilot training, was a logical solution 
to the flying versus no flying con- 
troversy.” The cadets may get week- 
end jet rides, and during one of their 
summers they will go to a training 
field for two weeks of primary. A 
few may even solo during this period. 
But the main purpose of the indoc- 
trination is to build up interest and 
give the cadets an appreciation of 
flying problems. In Stillman’s words, 
“They should know how it feels to 
fly.” 

Stillman is enthusiastic about the 
Airmanship program—including flying 
training—as it is now set up. He points 
out that navigation training is basic 
to all flying skills and that it can be 
integrated into the academic program. 
The students will not have to fly as 
much for navigation training as they 
would for pilot training. They can fly 
only once a week and still make 
progress because they will learn many 
of their skills on the ground. 

Whenever possible, flying training 
will mesh with the academic training. 
The mechanical drawing course at the 
Academy, for example, will be taught 
as aeronautical graphics, and the stu- 
dents will work with dead reckoning, 
vector problems, aerial projections, 
and maps and charts. And in physics, 
Boyle’s law will be illustrated with air- 
craft instruments. 

Although ai important part of the 
Airmanship program, flying training is 
not Stillman’s only responsibility. As 
Commandant of Cadets, he is respon- 
sible for everything that does not fall 
under General Zimmerman and his 
Academic Department. The _ three 
basic parts of his mission are military 
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General Harmon and the Commandant of Cadets, 
Col. Robert M. Stillman, discussing one of many 
details in the Superintendent’s office at Lowry. 


instruction, physical training, and fly- 
ing training. 

According to Stillman, a prime 
motive of the Airmanship program is 
to instill a keen competitive spirit in 
the future officers, because “a study 
of aces in Korea showed that the best 
ones were the most competitive in 
school.” 

In addition, the Airmanship pro- 
gram includes the cadet stores, hous- 
ing and feeding, and the personal, so- 
cial, and moral guidance of the cadet. 
It will do everything for the cadet 
from giving him the requisites of a 
tiger, to acting almost as a fraternity 
housemother. 

With only a short time to get this 
formidable program into operation 
(the first 300 cadets will arrive at 
Lowry this July), you would expect 
the Academy offices to be a scene of 
frantic activity. But Stillman’s un- 
hurried, deliberate manner is reflected 
throughout the offices of the Airman- 
ship Department. A visit leaves you 
with a definite impression that here 
is a group of competent men and 
women who know what they want to 
do—and are doing it with little sweat 
and fanfare. 

I got a chance to see Stillman at 
work when we lunched at Lowry. On 
the way to the club, we stopped by 
at the section of Lowry where the 
cadets will eat and sleep. Stillman 
walked into one of the drab, World 
War II barracks that was being trans- 
formed into a trim new home for the 
cadets. He checked the fresh paint 
and newly constructed closets in one 
of the two-cadet rooms, pointing out 
that the beds were king-sized, to ac- 
commodate the tall boys. 

Next stop was the cadet theater, 
with a look at the cadet chapel on 
the way. Stillman wanted to see how 
the theater’s new blue walls would 
look. They looked fine. 

At the huge, barn-like structure 
that will be the cadet club, Stillman in- 
spected the newly sanded dance floor. 
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Besides the dancing area, the club 
will include a ping-pong and pool 
room, a music room, a reading room, 


“a soda fountain, a TV room, a re- 


ception room, and an area for juke 
box dancing. Stillman has conducted 
an unsuccessful search for a digni- 
fied juke box. It looks like he'll -have 
to settle for a standard gaudy model 
and build a cabinet around it. Offices, 
including that of the woman who will 
act as a sort of counselor and house- 
mother, will be on the second floor 
of the club. 

Since the Lowry site is only .tem- 
porary, the aim is merely to make 
facilities adequate and comfortable. 
But the club should be something spe- 
cial, Stillman thinks. That’s where the 
public will get their first impression 
of the Academy, where the cadet will 
meet his guests, and where he will 
spend many of his off-duty hours. 

The whole area at Lowry gives a 
striking before - and - after contrast. 
Many of the barracks are near com- 
pletion—neat and trim in new paint. 
Others, in their shabby World War II 
state, patiently wait their turn at reno- 
vation. When everything is finished, 
complete with landscaping, the area 
will be a big addition to the perma- 
ment setup at Lowry. 

A look at the two old mess halls 
being transformed into cadet dining 
halls reminded Colonel Stillman that 
we were on our way to lunch. On 
the way to the club he explained that 
they had considered hiring civilian 
caterers, but decided not to—at least 
for the present. Service at meals will 
be family style—as at West Point—with 
ten men to a table and one waiter 
for three tables. 

Directly under Stillman, and the 
man who would take over in the Com- 
mandant’s absence, is Col. Benjamin 
B. Cassiday, Jr., Director of Military 
Training. A 1943 graduate of West 
Point and a native of Honolulu, Cas- 
siday—who is only thirty-two—is re- 

(Continued on page 51) 


































Col. Carl C. Barthel 
will direct the flying 
training at the Academy. 
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of Military Training, Col. 
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Physical Training Director 
Maj. William C. McGlothlin, 


He was a West Point boxer. | 
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CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION © WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 









SIMULATORS 


for the world’s leading aircraft 





U.S. AIR FORCE B-52 crews can fly 
the most powerful bomber of the jet 
age with the electronic SIMULATOR 


Gigantic in size, near-sonic in speed, the eight jet Boeing B-52 Strato- 
fortress demands skilled crews. The B-52 Simulator has been specially 
designed to bring new heights of realism to the polishing of flight tech- 
niques, including man-made lightning, the actual feel of flight, and the 
unique sounds of the B-52 in action. 

Built around a detailed replica of the Stratofortress cockpit, this latest 
Simulator utilizes a complex electronic assembly of almost 500 miles of 
wire, 1200 vacuum tubes, and close to 300 servos to enable crews — 
without leaving the ground —to carry America’s mightiest weapons 
anywhere on the globe... to master the authentic challenges of high- 
altitude flight with an oxygen system, complete to masks . . . to navigate, 
for the first time, through every defiance of weather, even electric 
storms! 

Today, the U.S. Air Force widely recognizes the advantages of 
Simulators over actual flight itself, and uses them to develop veteran 
crews for many different types of strategic aircraft. 

Only through electronics is such flight reproduction possible. Only 
Curtiss-Wright with basic patent rights in this field, and its licensees, 
build Simulators and Duplicators for both the Armed Services and com- 
mercial airlines of the world. 


YOUNG MEN! 





oe U.S. AIR F FORCE 


investigate Coreer Opportunities 
- Your Nearest Recruiting Office 


CURTISS-WRIGHT DEHMEL TRAINING EQUIPMENT LICENSED UNDER BASIC PATENTS 
OF R.C. DEHMEL & CURTISS-WRIGHT. CANADIAN LICENSEE: CANADIAN AVIATION 
ELECTRONICS LTD., MONTREAL. BRITISH LICENSEE: REDIFON LIMITED, LONDON 
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sponsible for all the military training 
at the Academy. His department in- 
cludes field training, guard duty, mili- 
tary ethics (the honor system), regu- 
lations, manuals, and inspections, Cas- 
siday also has the unique responsi- 
bility of training the seventy junior 
Air Force officers who will act as 
training officers and take the place of 
upperclassmen for the first couple of 
cadet classes. Some of these have re- 
ported in, and the rest are scheduled 
to arrive by the first of May. All of 
them are single. All are rated pilots. 
They will live with the cadets. 

Cassiday’s job as head of the De- 
partment of Military Training is de- 
fined as “the development of character 
and the provision of a broad military 
education. This education will in- 
clude the basic concepts of airpower 
and air tactics-and will acquaint the 
cadet with the equipment and tech- 
niques of all the armed forces of the 
United States.” This is a twenty-four- 
hour-a-day job, even though part of 
it will be given in the regular courses 
of study. 

Summer field trips will play a big 
part in a cadet’s military training. In 
his sophomore summer, the cadet will 
visit such Air Force headquarters as 
the Air Defense Command, Strategic 
Air Command, and Tactical Air Com- 
mand. He will spend four or five days 
at each. Junior summer trips will in- 
clude the Air Materiel Command, the 
Air Proving Ground Command _ at 
Eglin AFB, Fla., and the Air Uni- 
versity at Maxwell AFB, Ala. At the 
Air University the cadet will get a 
short indoctrination in nuclear weap- 
ons. By the time a cadet is in his 
senior summer, according to Colonel 
Stillman, “he can be trusted on naval 
installations or at Fort Benning. Dur- 
ing this summer we will probably even 
let him walk on a carrier or be 
dunked in a submarine.” 

The cadet’s navigator-observer train- 
ing will be administered by the De- 
partment of Flying Training under 
Col. Carl C. Barthel. A native of Green 
Spring Valley, near Baltimore, Md., 
Barthel received his BS in physics 
from the University of Maryland and 
came to his present position from 
James Connally AFB, Waco, Tex., 
where he was head of observer train- 
ing, 

Most of Barthel’s time must be de- 
voted to planning for the permanent 
Academy site at Colorado Springs. 
This means working closely with peo- 
ple at the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. Aviation is changing 
so rapidly that it is difficult to plan 
for facilities that will be needed sev- 
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eral years from now. Some educated 
guesses have to be made. For exam- 
ple, asks Barthel, “How far apart 
do you space the fuel outlets along 
the flight line?” 

The Department of Flying Training 
will be responsible for the navigation 
training and for the indoctrination and 
training flights given at the Academy. 
The student will get 171 hours in the 
air and will be a rated observer-navi- 
gator when he graduates. In his four 
years he will study all phases of fly- 
ing, beginning in the first summer 
when he will learn about such basics 
as parachutes, oxygen, ditching pro- 
cedures, and so on. He will be thor- 
oughly trained in radar, loran, and 
polar navigation. Upon graduation, 
according to Barthel, he will be able 
to navigate anywhere in the world, 
but he may need some additional 
training, depending on the type of 
equipment he is assigned to. It should 
be pointed out that most of the cadets, 
upon graduation, will go on to the 
regular flight schools of the Air Force 
to qualify as rated pilots. 

Right now, the department has two 
Convair T-29 navigation trainers and 
Barthel hopes to have thirty of them 
by the time the Academy reaches its 
full strength. Each T-29 can seat 
twelve students, but usually only 
about six cadets will go up on the 
five-hour navigation flights. The pilots 
will fly the T-29s as their primary 
duty and will be assigned to the De- 
partment of Flying Training. 

Barthel says that an airfield will 
definitely be built at the permanent 
Academy site at Colorado Springs. At 
first the Academy was thinking of 
using the strip at nearby Peterson 
Field, but Colonel Barthel pointed out 
that it would be a tremendous waste 
of time to truck cadets back and 
forth. 

A firm believer in using ground 
trainers, Barthel would eventually 
like to have an artificial planetarium 
for teaching constellations and _ star 
identification. Most of the equipment 
can be simulated, and by using simu- 
lators, the cadet will have procedures 
down cold by the time he goes up for 
an actual flight. His instructors will 
be experienced navigators and navi- 
gator-bombardiers and most will have 
combat experience. 

The Director of Physical Training, 
Maj. William C. McGlothlin, Jr., looks 
the part. McGlothlin was captain of 
the boxing team at West Point, was 
once aide to Lt. Gen. Laurence S. 
Kuter, and was a hurricane hunter on 
Guam, where he flew B-29s. His office 
should not be confused with that of 
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the Director of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics, Lt. Col. Robert V. Whitlow. 
Whitlow is directly responsible to the 
Superintendent and is concerned pri- 
marily with intercollegiate competi- 
tion, while McGlothlin’s department 
is responsible for the physical train- 
ing of every cadet during his four 
years at the Academy. 

Major McGlothlin talks about his 
job with an infectious enthusiasm. A 
major aim of the department is to 
help build up a good intramural pro- 
gram in the AF. He hopes the train- 
ing at the Academy will instill a liking 
for sports that cadets will carry with 
them when they go out into the Air 
Force. Physical education will include 
instructional courses and intramurals. 

The sports program will be much 
like the setups at West Point and 
Annapolis except for less emphasis 
on swimming, and more on judo and 
unarmed combat. Skiing may be a 
part of the military training program. 

The cadets will receive instruction 
in boxing, gymnastics, guerrilla exer- 
cises, wrestling, judo, basketball, bad- 
minton, golf, handball, squash, tennis, 
and volleyball. Cadets not on the 
varsity teams will have to participate 
in intramural competition in many of 
the sports named and also in football, 
track, soccer, and softball. 

When the first batch of students 
arrive at Lowry on July 11, most of 
the details involved. in getting them 
settled will have been handled before- 
hand. The cadets will even find khaki 
uniforms in their rooms to tide them 
over until they can be fitted for com- 
plete outfits. 

General Harmon is studying several 
designs for an interim uniform. It will 
be standard Air Force issue with some 
sort of distinctive marking. But it is 
a good bet that the uniform eventual- 
ly chosen will be a departure from the 
standard uniform—such as it is at 
West Point—rather than a variation of 
the existing uniform—as at Annapolis. 

Indications that the youth of the 
country have faith in the program 
being shaped by Harmon, Zimmer- 
man, Stillman and company at Lowry, 
came from the office of the Secretary 
of the Air Force recently. Secretary 
Harold E. Talbott announced that 
more than 6,000 nominations and mili- 
tary applications had been received 
for the 300 spots in the first class. In 
his opinion, “the historic first class of 
300 cadets will be the result of inten- 
sive selection—the cream of a very 
large crop. Many years from now, the 
high quality of this first class will still 


‘be paying dividends in national de- 


fense.”—ENpD 
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With NEW... 
1) Takeal 

2) Potentiometer 
3) Ruggedized Galvos 
4) Test Circuits 


@ Of the many factors affecting jet engine 
life, efficiency, and safe operation, two of the 
most important are Exhaust Gas Temperature 
(EGT) and Engine Speed (RPM). Excess 
heat will reduce “bucket” life as much as 
50% and low EGT materially reduces effi- 
ciency and thrust. Any of such conditions 
will make operation of the aircraft both costly 
and dangerous. The JETCAL Analyzer pre- 
determines accuracy of the EGT and Tachom- 
eter systems and isolates errors if they exist. 


ANALYTES ou IOWANS! 


@ The JETCAL ANALYZER functionally 
tests the EGT thermocouple circuit of a jet 
aircraft or pilotless aircraft missile for error 
without running the engine or disconnecting 
any wiring. GUARANTEED ACCURACY 
IS +4°C. at engine test temperature. 

2) Checks individual thermocouples ‘‘on the 
bench” before placement in parallel harness. 








ANALYZER 


CHECKS ACCURACY OF 
JET ENGINE <R.P.M> 
and <E6.T> SYSTEMS 





3) Checks thermocouples within the harness 
for continuity. 

4) Checks thermocouples and paralleling har- 
ness for accuracy. 

5) Checks resistance of the EGT circuit with- 
out the EGT Indicator. 

6) Checks insulation of the EGT circuit for 
shorts to ground and for shorts between leads. 
7) Checks EGT Indicators (in or out of 
aircraft). 

8) Checks EGT system with engine removed 
from aircraft (in production line or overhaul 
shop). 

9 Checks aircraft TACHOMETER system 
accuracy to within +0.2% between 95% to 
100% RPM. 

10) JETCAL ANALYZER enables engine 
adjustment to proper relationship between 
engine temperature and engine RPM for max- 
imum thrust and efficiency during engine run. 
(Tabbing or Micing). 

ALSO functionally checks aircraft thermal 
switches (OVERHEAT DETECTORS and 
WING ANTI-ICE systems) by using TEMP- 
CAL Probes. 


Now in worldwide use. Used by U. S. Navy and Air Force as well as by major 
aircraft and engine manufacturers. Write, wire or phone for complete information. 





OU | 
to 


- B & H INSTRUMENT Co., Inc. 
| 1009 Norwood + Fort Worth 7, Texas 
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exposition which examined the ques. 
tion from five different positions. 

Topics for staff studies now come 
in from the field. Maj. Gen. Robert B, 
Landry, former Deputy Commander 
at Second Air Force, suggested that 
the NCOs investigate “Noticeable 
Disregard for Saluting Policies and 
Regulations.” The zebras fell to and 
whittled out a comprehensive set of 
recommendations. 

No one could accuse the Second 
Air Force NCO Academy of being 
collegiate, but its intramural athletic 
teams have a fair share of the “old 
college try.” Teams compete tooth- 
and-nail and no varsity competition 
was ever more closely followed than 
the final week playoffs. Sergeant Bar- 
rett, the man with the broken leg, 
earned his cast in a softball game. 

To graduate, a student must earn 
at least 700 points out of a possible 
1,000. Points are assigned to subjects 
in varying weights. For example, 
Speech counts fifty points. To deter- 
mine the point score, a percent aver- 
age is reached by averaging out all 
test grades for a particular course. 
This figure is multiplied by the num- 
ber of points and the product, split by 
a decimal point if necessary, is the 
point score. 

Point auditing is serious business 
and figures are checked and rechecked 
with zealous attention to every frag- 
ment of a point. On his report card, 
which goes to the CO of his outfit, a 
man is graded in four ways—percent, 
class standing, points earned, and by 
a written evaluation over the signature 
of the Commandant of the Academy. 

The written evaluation is a sore 
point with many students who feel 
that five and a half weeks is not time 
enough to bracket a man accurately. 
Moreover, they feel that at best, it can 
only be an opinion and cannot be 
pinned down like an exam grade. Yet 
the fact that it is a written statement 
lends an authenticity it doesn’t really 
have. 

More strenuous objections are raised 
to the evaluation each man must make 
out on the men in his own flight. “It 
stands to reason that I can’t possibly 
know enough about a man who I 
never met before and see only occa- 
sionally, to grade him with any fair- 
ness,” is the way one man explained 
his feelings to me. He was on the 


point of going to Major Sampson to © 
ask to be relieved of the task. I never © 


met anyone who liked the system. 


Who is this man they are trying to : 
evaluate? What does a typical SAC | 
master sergeant look like? If 55-A is_ 


(Continued on page 55) 
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availability 


DIMETHYL HYDRAZINE 


(CH3)2 N—NH2 


America’s leading producer of hydrazine 

_and its derivatives announces the commercial 
availability of unsymmetrical dimethyl 
hydrazine. Its potential applications are 
analogous to those served by the parent 
hydrazine series of compounds. Production 
facilities are available to supply large 
requirements. Write today for prices and 
technical information. 
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For USAF cadet-pilots, a safe, confident step into jets 





Cessna I-37... Designed for Jet Training 


This small, easy-to-handle jet is designed to 
make the transition from prop driven to 


turbojet airplanes easy and safe. 


Training Air Force cadet-pilots today calls 
for a light, maneuverable aircraft that per- 
mits an earlier transition into jet flying. The 
Air Force gave the responsibility for develop- 
ing such an airplane to CESSNA. 


A low landing speed has been designed into 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY 





the T-37 which also flies at high speeds when 
needed. Another feature is side-by-side seat- 
ing which affords better teaching facilities. 
All of these developments add up to economy 


in time and cost. 
* * * 
As the Air Force plans its training program 


for the jet age, we here at CESSNA are proud 


and privileged to be a member of the team. 


Be an Aviation Cadet. 
Inquire today about the future 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 
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any yardstick, he is thirty-six years 
old, married and has 1.5 children. He 
has 11.8 years of schooling and has 
about 13.8 years of service. Fifty-four 
men of the fifty-nine in 55-A have 
fathered a total of ninety-six children 
_fifty boys and forty-six girls. The 
youngest man in the class is twenty- 
five and the oldest is exactly twice 
that age. All together, they have 788 
years of service in all branches of the 
Armed Forces. Many of them were 
commissioned officers in World War 
Il. 

During the final week of school 
everything goes to the firewall and 
study lamps burn at all hours. Except 
for an occasional early movie there is 
no night life beyond the books—the 
9300 bedcheck is almost unnecessary 
because the pressure to “max” a test 
far outweighs the temptations of the 
fleshpots. 

During this last week students meet, 
by class, with Major Sampson to 
critique the course. This is a give- 
and-take session and frankness is com- 
mon currency. What could be added, 
what could be dropped from the cur- 
riculum, teaching suggestions, griev- 
ances, brickbats and bouquets, are 
handed out with complete impar- 
tiality. 

This is not a “bitch” session—its 
purpose is to improve the school and 
the critiques have done a lot of good. 
This is probably due, in large part, to 
the fact that the sergeants have con- 
fidence in Major: Sampson—they feel 
that he is on the level. 

A formal graduation ceremony winds 
up the school cycle but not before a 
very congenial blow-out the night be- 
fore in the student mess. Since this 
affair is formal, liberally sprinkled with 
assorted big shots, black bow ties are 
compulsory. Even the bow ties are 
becoming something of a tradition 
since they are handed down from 
class to class. At this affair student 
awards and honors are presented. 

Should the NCO Academy idea be- 
come a permanent part of the Air 
Force scene? To the question, “Do 
you think an NCO Academy; on a 
national scale would be feasible? For 
example, a US Air Force NCO Acad- 
emy (with greatly expanded faculty, 
facilities and student body),” there 
were forty-five affirmative answers 
ranging from “Yes” to “Hell, yes!” 
Plainly, the NCOs are sold on the 
Academy and would like to see the 
program greatly expanded. 

The non-commissioned officers of 
the Air Force want to be professional 
~does the Air Force want professional 





STEADILY-LENGTHENING LIST OF JOBS 
THAT ARE BEING DONE BETTER BY 
DEPENDABLE C.A.E. TURBINE POWER. 





... the MA-1 


Portable Starter 
with CA.E. 


Turbine Power 


Here’s fast, dependable starting for big jet planes—the North 
American F-100, the McDonnell F-101, the Convair F-102 and 
the Douglas B-66. The compact unit in foreground is the USAF 
MA-1 portable air generator, designed and built around the 
C.A.E. Model 140 gas turbine. Its Continental-developed push- 
button control makes operation completely automatic. 


Basic elements of the MA-1 are single-stage centrifugal flow 
compressor with two-stage diffuser— one axial and one radial 
—annular combustion chamber in which fuel is introduced 
through a slinger integral with main rotor shaft; two-stage axial 
flow turbine, and accessory drive island in compressor inlet, 
containing oil pump, fuel pump, governor and transfer gears. 


The MA-1 develops approximately 200 air h.p., and this output 
can be stepped up sharply for applications where higher 
mass flow is required. 
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CONTINENTAL AVIATION & ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


12700 KERCHEVAL AVENUE, DETROIT 15, MICHIGAN 
SUBSIDIARY OF CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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non-commissioned officersP—END 


MEN WHO LOOK TO THE FUTURE LOOK TO THE AIR FORCE RESERVE 
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POLICING 


BAKERLOO LINE, | That’s the job of the 
| PICCADILLY LINE Third AF’s 6500th Air Police 


470 Public Lavatories Squadron—and it’s 
YP Sy pretty good duty 


S$ road 


§ POLICEMAN’S lot is not a happy 
one.” So goes the old song. But it ain't 


necessarily so, to quote another song- 
Veterans of World War II duty in England will remember Pic- writer. Not if you're a member of the 
cadilly Circus, headquarters of the far-famed “commandos.” 7500th Air Police Squadron and your 











aes Veron beat is metropolitan London. It’s good 

ee Se duty, they say, and to APs of the Third 
Air Force, it’s the big leagues. The squad- 
ron’s five jeeps keep busy, log an average 
of 500 miles each day out of headquar- 
ters in Douglas House, the American ser- 
vicemen’s center just off Grosvenor Square, 
Duties are much the same as for Air 
Police everywhere. It’s the surroundings 
that make the difference.—-END 





They won’t remember it this way, though. Blazing signs rivalling 
Times Square have long since replaced the wartime inky black- 
out. But it’s still a busy spot for the AP’s of the 7500th Sqdn. 


Two-way radio keeps five jeeps in constant touch 
with each other and with headquarters. Area cov- 
ered stretches to Brighton, sixty miles away. 


Air Police work closely with London’s friendly bobbies. Here 


= 
a foot patrol sets out from AP headquarters near Grosvenor sy. SOS ee See ea 
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One big job is helping Yanks find their way about sprawling London. Here’s 


an assist on Westminster Bridge; Parliament and Big Ben in the background. 
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Over 2200 scientists, engi- 
neers, draftsmen, testers and 
other technical personnel in 
the GPE Companies work in 
the fields covered by this chart, 


THE 


The producing companies of General Precision Equipment 
Corporation are engaged in the development, production and 
sale of advanced technological products. These products all 
have a broad common base: 1) they represent precision equip- 
ment in some form; 2) they derive from similar fields of tech- 
nical competence; 3) they save labor, increase productivity, 
or achieve results which cannot be attained with even limited 
use of on-the-spot manpower. 


A general view of the technical capacities of the GPE 
Producing Companies is given in the chart. But the chart 
cannot show the very close interrelation of these capacities 
nor the highly flexible application of facilities, techniques 
and capabilities which exists among these companies. This 
is achieved through GPE’s basic operating policy—Coordi- 
nated Precision Technology. 


GPE Coordinated Precision Technology operates in all 
areas—in research, development and manufacture. The record 
of the GPE Producing Companies in solving advanced tech- 
nological problems and meeting the demand for high speed, 
precision, reliability, light weight and compactness at com- 
petitive prices is the result of this coordination, the constant 
application of the newest and most highly advanced tech- 
niques, and unremitting insistence on highest quality. 


Perhaps the most conspicuous advantage of GPE Coordi- 
nated Precision Technology is that the concept and develop- 
ment of equipment and systems, and of solutions to the 
underlying technical problems, are not restricted by being 
confined to the specialized techniques of a particular field. 
In short, GPE Coordinated Precision Technology permits 
each company to seek the optimum solution for the customer 
by the application of all relevant techniques within the total 
capacities of the entire group. Address inquiries to: 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


92 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
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j/ LET'S HAVE YOUR JET BLAST 
/ In “Jet Blasts” you can sound off on any subject you want. We'll 
7 pay a minimum of $10 for each “Jet Blast” used. All letters must be 
yd signed but we'll withhold names on request. Keep letters under 500 words. 
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More Legislation; Fewer Mumbles 


Mumbles was a sad young man whose 
name fitted like the cowling on an engine. 

Although Mumbles was the best me- 
chanic at the garage where he worked, his 
boss would have settled for a more medi- 
ocre talent. Mumbles’s constant mum- 
bling wore the nerves of his co-workers 
razor-thin and as a result the turnover at 
Matson’s Garage was higher than at the 
dirt track raceway on a Saturday in July. 

Mumbles griped about the tools, the 
position of the oil gauge on the 1939 
Ford, the heat, the cold, the time of day, 
the pay, the food at the diner across the 
road, the results of the previous night’s 
Giant game, the coke machine, the dog 
that hung around the place, and various 
other real and imagined conditions. 

But Matson’s personnel problems were 
over one day in 1941 when his star me- 
chanic signed up for the Air Corps. 
Naturally, Mumbles was shipped to Texas 
where he never had to grope for some- 
thing to gripe about. 

It was also in Texas that Mumbles ran 
into stiff competition. Alongside a certain 
drill sergeant in his squadron Mumbles’ 
complaints sounded as pleasant as an in- 
fant’s cooing. Sergeant Bones was a true 
professional in every sense of the word. 
He griped loud, clear and continuously. 

Mumbles learned a lot from Bones. 
And after Bones made first sergeant and 
picked up .a cadre Mumbles wasted no 
time in showing off his new technique. 

It took just three weeks for his griping 
to empty barrack T-110. Of the forty 
men in the barracks, thirty-eight volun- 
teered for overseas (three for the Ascen- 
sion Islands). The other soldier was madly 
in love with a redhead who worked at 
the PX. 

Throughout World War II Mumbles 
served as a crew chief on heavy bombers. 
He was as good an airplane mechanic as 
he was a griper. But it was during the 
post-war period, when the AF budget 
was smaller than a tleam in a parakeet’s 
eye, that he and his griping reached full 
flower. Everything was being in-activated 
or de-emphasized. Barracks were falling 
apart, recreation facilities were Spartan, 
and the local civilians could not under- 
stand why anyone wanted to stay in uni- 
form. So his gripes fell on sympathetic 
ears. 

Then came Korea and the 137-wing 
Air Force. About that time Mumbles ran 
across his former mentor at a West Coast 
air base. 
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At the BX one afternoon, when the 
Aircraft-Out-of-Commission-for-Parts rate 
was well in hand, he was relaxing on 
his fourth beer, dreamily preparing an 
exposition on the poultry-like tactics of 
the new engineering officer, when Ser- 
geant Bones sat down at his table. 

“Whattaya say, Mumbles?” 

“Where you been these past ten years, 
Bones? See you made master. You sta- 
tioned here? Crummy place, isn’t it?” 

“Easy, boy. Let me get a sip of this 
foam before I handle your questions.” 

“Did you ever see such a hole in the 
desert since Sheppard Field? And the 
girls . . . the females in this state could 
wear veils like the Arabs and it would be 
an improvement. I met one... .” 

“Mumbles, I see you learned the Eng- 
lish language since you joined this man’s 
Air Force.” 

The conversation and the beer con- 
tinued to flow. Mumbles soon realized 
that he was talking to a changed man. 
Bones seemed more sedate, even-tem- 
pered, optimistic. Not one complaint from 
this strange, this reasonable version of 
Sergeant Bones. 

Mumbles decided to attack the prob- 
lem. 

“Bones, are you feeling OK?” 

“Feel great.” 

“You been this way long?” 

“What way?” 

“Look, Bones, don’t kid me. I knew 
you before you got all those rockers. The 
way you usta gripe would stop a two- 
star SAC general. How come this sweet- 
ness and jellybean outlook?” 

“You mean why don’t I gripe all the 
time? It’s simple. I grew up.” 

“You were over thirty when I first saw 
you. What kind of talk is that?” 

“Mumbles, I grew up mentally. It 
took a long time—but I’m not a knocker 
any more. I used to grumble for the ex- 
ercise. But I did so much of it that when 
I had a justified complaint no one would 
listen.” 

“What happened to change your per- 
sonality?” 

“It’s these questionaires and surveys. 
They’re shooting the gripes right out from 
under you. You gripe one day and what 
happens? The thing you been yakkin’ 
about—if it’s at all reasonable and you 
can document it—disappears. Not me, I’m 
keeping my mouth shut.” 

Mumbles gulped his beer. 

“You must be getting old.” 


“I don’t care what you call it. All I 
know is years ago a guy could gripe about 
the same thing for a whole hitch. Now 
you gotta look for trouble. That’s not for 
me. I like to know what I'm talking 
about.” 

A few weeks later they met again. 

“Bones, a funny thing happened. I just 
picked up a rumor that the Air Force was 
considering a new tropical service uni- 
form.” 

“So? What’s funny about that?” Bones 
asked. 

“I’ve been saying we needed short 
sleeves and short pants for bases in Puerto 
Rico and Guam and now some smart 
joker in the Pentagon is gonna buy it,” 
said Mumbles. 

“If I had a pair of knobby knees like 
yours I'd keep quiet.” 

“That isn’t all,” went on Mumbles. “A 
couple of sergeants came down from the 
Pentagon last week. They said they were 
on a tour of bases to find out what was 
wrong with the Air Force and what could 
be done to improve things.” 

“Did you tell them?” 

“Once I got over the shock I gave 
them a few ideas.” 

“What did you say?” 

“More dough, more per diem on TDY. 
I thought the fellows on active duty 
ought to have the same benefits as the 
guys who left ... and then I told 
them...” 

Bones interrupted. 

“That did it. You’re gonna be known 
as Silent Sam after a while.” 

“Ah, nothing will come of it. They'll 
write a memo and let the dust gather on 
it in the Pentagon basement,” Mumbles 
said. 

“Man, some day you're gonna have a 
real shock. They’re cleaning house like 
mad. This isn’t the ordinary personnel 
paper shuffle either. They brought in 
some real combat types and told them to 
find out what’s wrong and how to fix it. 
What they can’t do themselves they bale 
up and send to Congress.” 

“I heard that line before . . . at the 
end of World War II.” 

“OK, Mumbles. Keep griping and 
pretty soon you'll be out of material, un- 
less you do what I did,” Bones advised. 

“What’s that?” 

“Get married.” 

A MIT graduate with access to Univac 
could probably figure out exactly how 
many young ten left the service in the 
past two years because of Mumbles and 
Bones and men like them. As a ball-park 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Up front in the 


Allison Model 501 for commercial 
use develops more power for its 





size and weight than any other 
Turbo-Prop engine built today 


Pay-off on ten years of Turbo-Prop pio- 
neering is the Allison Model 501 engine, 
commercial version of the T56 which 
recently completed the most exacting 
model test ever required of a propeller- 
type engine. 

Now in production, this engine develops 
3750 horsepower, or 2.3 horsepower per 
pound of weight—a power-to-weight 
factor better than any other Turbo-Prop 
engine available today, and almost 2% 
times that of contemporary piston engines. 


Ina typical application, the Allison “501” 
saves one ton of weight per engine nacelle, 
and has an engine frontal area of only six 


GM 
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POWER 


More than five-and-one-half million hours 


of turbine engine flight time... 





‘Turho-Prop Race 


square feet—less than half the frontal area 
of a reciprocating engine with comparable 
power. Its amazing compactness cuts speed- 
reducing nacelle drag as much as 60%. 


These advantages will enable cargo trans- 
ports powered with these engines to carry 
heavier payloads faster at far less cost than 
present aircraft. 


And in passenger operation, smooth-running 
Allison Turbo-Props will provide quieter, 
more comfortable flights—and permit speeds 
better than 7 miles a minute. 


Allison Turbo-Props are engines in being— 
not merely on paper. They are the first 
American Turbo-Props being built and 
delivered in production quantities, and have 
to their credit more actual flight experience 
than all other U.S. Turbo-Props combined. 


ALLISON Division of General Motors 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Builder of Turbo-Jet and Turbo-Prop Aircraft Engines 
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experience where it counts most—in the air! 



































WHEN SECONDS MEAN SURVIVAL, ground sup- 
port equipment of unquestionable reliability is the 
indispensable factor. As a pioneer in all phases of 
ground support, CONSOLIDATED has developed 
units of broad application for maintaining missiles 
or piloted aircraft at a constant ready. Through 
design, development and manufacture, we have 
solved the most complex problemsof providing 
self-propelled, multi-purpose units .. for towing, 
testing, servicing and starting guided missiles and 
jet aircraft..... quickly, surely and under the 
most difficult operational conditions. Several of 
CONSOLIDATED’s models are now being used 
extensively by the U.S. Air Force, Navy and Marines. 


MODEL 2100 INCORPORATES HYDRAULIC, A. C., D. C. ELECTRIC, AND TOWING. 
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IN THE EXACTING FIELD OF GROUND SUPPORI..CONSOLIDATED HAS DEMONSTRATED ITS ABILITY TO MEET THE MOST COMPLEX DEMANDS 
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CONSOLIDATED 


DIESEL ELECTRIC CORPORATION 





STAMFORD, CONN, BRANCHES © DALLAS. TEX. + DAYTON. OHIO + SANTA ANA, CAL. © WASHINGTON. D.C. 








Model 2100, 


GROUND SUPPORT 
This compact self-propelled multi-pur- 


pose unit, Model 2100, performs atl 
requirements of electrical, hydraulic, 
and pneumatic testing and servicing 
of guided missiles . . . and can be 
used for heavy duty towing. It provides: 


@ HYDRAULICS . . . 10 gpn, 3000 psi vari- 
able volume, pressure compensating. 


@ A.C. POWER .... 30 KVA, 400 cycles, 
3 phase and 10 KVA single phase, close 
regulated. 


@ D.C. POWER. . . 28.5 volts, 500 amp con- 
tinuous. 


@ TOWING... All wheel drive, over 5000 
lb. drawbar pull. 


Other models of single and 
multi-purpose Ground Support 
equipment are available with 
hydraulic systems... any 
combination of A.C. and D.C. 
power ...high and low pres- 
Sure pneumatic systems... 
refrigeration and heating. 





CONSOLIDATED 
DIESEL ELECTRIC CORP. 
STAMFORD. CONN 
DALLAS, TEX. * DAYTON, O. »SANTA ANA, CAL * WASHINGTON, 0.C, 
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estimate, there would probably be enough 
men to man two medium bomb wings and 
represent a loss of around $50 million. 

Their line of chatter was harmless in 
pre-Pearl Harbor days when griping was 
not in itself malicious or harmful. Under 
the comparatively strict discipline of the 
old way of military life it was a form of 
release. However, today’s impressionable 
young men, nudged into the AF by the 
threat of the draft, are influenced by the 
old hands. Whether a decent proportion 
of the youngsters remain in the service, 
or succumb to the inducements of an 
industry hungry for service-trained per- 
sonnel, has become a critical issue. 

In the months that followed Mumbles’ 
gripes lost some of the old confidence 
and certainty. He was “shook” when the 
Congress passed legislation authorizing 
an increased bonus for reenlistment. He 
was aware that he was out of step when 
the bill was passed giving servicemen the 
same opportunity to secure federal hous- 
ing as is afforded veterans. It also was 
apparent to Mumbles that the Secretary’s 
talk about increased pay and dislocation 
allowance for permanent change of sta- 
tion was not just lip service. 

But it was a chance meeting with 
Walker, an electronics specialist who used 
to work for Mumbles, that really pointed 
up the harm of his griping. 

Walker, a twenty-four-year-old wizard 
with the black boxes, was now working 
for an aviation manufacturer. He con- 
fessed that he was sorry he had left the 
Air Force, even for more money. 

“But you kept saying the set-up was 
bad and getting worse,” Walker said. “I 
didn’t agree with you but I was afraid of 
wasting ten years finding out whether 
you were right.” 

That statement made a lasting impres- 
sion on Mumbles. While he was talking 
to Walker there were two sleek B-47s on 
the line, unable to do their job because 
of a few faulty black boxes. If Walker 
was still in the outfit, Mumbles thought, 
those planes would be flying. 

Mumbles realized he was as far behind 
the times as a straight-wing fighter con- 
figuration. And that is when he did some- 
thing about it. 

He took Bones’s advice and got married. 

His wife will undoubtedly have a 
rough time at first. That is, until she 
wises up and does a little legislating, too. 

Major, USAF 
Arlington, Va. 


Let’s Face It 


The Pilot Training Wings (SE) Re- 
serve have the mission of preparing for 
the training of aviation cadets in time of 
national emergency. They devote one 
weekend each month and fifteen days’ 
active duty each year toward achieving 
this goal. However, there is only one 
drawback—there are no actual students to 
train! 

Under the expanded Reserve program, 
“weekend aviation cadets” should be 
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screened for educational and physical fit- 
ness and given the opportunity of enlist- 
ing for aviation cadet training on a Re- 
serve basis with these Pilot Training 
Wings. 

This innovation would cancel the dif- 
ficult decision of leaving home, school, or 
business, and taking the the chance of 
possible failure as a regular Aviation 
Cadet. At the same time, it would also 
cut the tremendous cost of trial and error 
necessary to train a pilot. 

It is my firm conviction that if “Stu- 
dent Aviation Cadet Squadrons” were 
formed and made a part of the Reserve 
Pilot Training Wings, they would be in- 
stantly filled with potential pilots. 

Think of the recruiting value alone 
with such a project! The big problem 
today is arousing interest first, and de- 
veloping it into a desire to continue. 

In addition to the potential advantages 
of this scheme, we must not forget the 
extra valuable experience that the per- 
manent personnel of the wing would de- 
rive from the handling of actual students. 
All wings operate on the directives as 
handed down by FLYTAF so, in turn, 
these students would receive the stand- 
ardized training as prescribed by the 
regular establishment. 

Considering all the possibilities, there 
is only one way such a program could go 
. . . UP! Evaluate these facts: 

1. Full utilization of the existing facili- 
ties of the Reserve Pilot Training Wing. 

2. Stimulated interest in flight training 
without the risk of severing personal ties. 

8. Tremendous savings in training costs 
of unpredictable “washouts.” 

4, Renewed interest on the part of 
present wing personnel to accomplish its 
mission. 

5. Recruiting service without addi- 
tional expenditure. 

The screening of “Reserve Aviation 
Cadets” could be accomplished by ConAC 
and student squadrons formed prior to 
their assignment to the respective Pilot 
Training Wings. The commander of the 
wing would then be responsible for the 
basic indoctrination of the student and 
preparation of the flight curricula based 
on proper directives. The end accom- 
plishment would be to give the student 
an interest in flying and the desire to 
accept an appointment as an aviation 
cadet with the Air Force—not to gradu- 
ate pilots! 

Think of it! Would we have more 
applications forthcoming for flight train- 
ing if the applicant could find out first 
if flying agreed with him? Would our 
quotas be filled if the applicants didn’t 
have to “put it on the line” first? Would 
the Air Force benefit from this “primary 
elimination” school at no extra cost? 

Weigh these statements carefully! Home 
affiliation and family influence can keep 
these young men away from the Air Force 
in droves, but just “let them have their 
cake and eat it too” and both parties— 
our potential pilots and the Air Force— 
will benefit greatly and lose nothing. 

. Capt. Leonard F. X. Pickel 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The READY ROOM 





The Air National Guard will redesignate twenty-three fighter- 
bomber wings as fighter-interceptor on July 1 but no one yet 
knows what effect, if any, the redesignation will have on the 
present ANG organization structure. 

There has been considerable talk in recent months that 
Air Force wants these twenty-three wings reorganized along the 
lines of the air defense group. This is the basic structure of 
Air Defense Command, to which Guard interceptor units would 
be assigned upon mobilization. 

If such reorganization takes place, the Guard’s wings will 
be eliminated and in their place seventy air defense groups 
will be created. This would result in the loss of between twenty 
and thirty field grade officers in each of the present interceptor 
wings. The big states, where wing headquarters are located 
for the most part, would be hit hardest. These include Cali- 
fornia—which has two wings—New York, Texas, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and Michigan. 

At the same time, however, the individual squadrons would 
be beefed up to an air defense group. As a result, smaller 





Mrs. H. H. Arnold greets a group of AF-ROTC Cadets 
from Wichita, Kan., on their arrival for a visit to Hamilton 
AFB, Calif. With her is Cadet Col. Dave E. Bowersock. 


states, which now support a single squadron, would stand 
to pick up a number of field grade slots now denied to them. 

While many of the smaller states would welcome the pros- 
pect of additional rank, the National Guard Bureau is not 
certain they would be able to recruit the additional airmen 
required to support the air defense group. 

In the absence of official word from USAF, the National 
Guard Bureau will sit tight with the present Tables of Organ- 
ization and the present wing-base structure. 

o a ° 

The Reserve Officers Personnel Act—ROPA, by its short 
name—is scheduled to become effective July 1. Already, the 
ANG, restricted in its ability to promote by rigid T/Os, is 
pondering the effect of the legislation on its fighter units. 

The legislation was one of the principal items considered 
at a two-day meeting of Adjutants General and Air Chiefs of 
Staff in Washington last month. Despite the Department of 
Defense announcement that the law would be given a chance 
to operate before amendments would be offered, it is apparent 
that the Air Guard people will ask for a major change. 

The desired change would exclude from provisions of the 
law any officer who has been commissioned or promoted since 
1952. A complicated technicality, this would have the effect 
of saving a number of pilots who otherwise will be forced 
out next year. 

2 o & 


Brig. Gen. Robert E. Condon, Deputy Commander for Re- 
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RESERVE AND AIR GUARD NEWS 





Brig. Gen. 
Felix L. Vidal, 
now at ConAC, 


Brig. Gen. 
Robert E. Condon, 
who has retired. 





serve Affairs of Continental Air Command, has retired and his 
successor in this key Reserve assignment is Brig. Gen. Felix L. 
Vidal of Grosse Point, Mich. 

General Condon’s military career spanned thirty-eight years 
and three wars. He enlisted in the Army in 1917 and was 
commissioned from the ranks in 1918. In World War II he 
served as a combat intelligence officer in the Middle East and 
Mediterranean Theaters. He was separated in 1946 and re- 
called for the Korean war in 1951. General Condon became 
Deputy Commander for Reserve Affairs of ConAC in 1952. 

The retired general is one of the founders of the American 
Legion and has been one of the most active and widely known 
Reservists in the nation since World War I. 

General Vidal, the new appointee, is a 1933 West Point 
graduate who has commanded Detroit’s 439th Reserve Fighter- 
Bomber Wing since April 1952. 

A command pilot, General Vidal served in the Mediterranean 
Theater in World War II. He resigned his Regular commission 
in 1946 and a year later was commissioned in the Reserve. 
He became Michigan’s first Reserve general in the Adr Force 
when he was promoted last year. 

One of the most active members of the Air Force Associa- 
tion, General Vidal helped form the Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 
Squadron of AFA in Detroit. General Vidal served as director 
of labor relations for Hudson Motor Car Co. until recalled 
last month to succeed General Condon. 

2 2 * 

Legislation to authorize flying training for Air ROTC cadets, 
desired by the Air Force and strongly supported by AFA, has 
cleared the Pentagon and gone to the Capitol. 

The legislation is designed to give eligible-cadets approxi- 
mately thirty-five hours of flying time in light aircraft under 
supervision of civilian contract operators sometime during their 
college careers. The program, essentially, is the same as that 
which was so successful in World War II. 

Estimates are that the training will cost about $12.50 per 
hour and that the first-year price tag for the program will 
be $1,850,000. 

2 a * 

Brig. Gen. Royal S. Hatch of Alabama has been recalled 
to active duty to serve as Deputy Commander for ANG Affairs 
of Continental Air Command. He succeeds Maj. Gen. George 
G. Finch, who has become commander of the Fourteenth 
Air Force. 

Between 1950 and 1953, General Hatch served in the Penta- 
gon in the office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations. 
He won his wings in 1941 and spent most of his World War 
II service in Training Command positions. He was graduated 
from the Air Command and Staff School in 1949. 

2 5 R 

A two-year project to assemble a graphic history of the Air 

Guard has culminated in a major heraldic display, open to 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Vimy IMPORTANT PILOT 


In him are combined the training, the 
scientific knowledge, the personal qualities 
that fit him to be master of a screaming fury 
that is faster than sound, faster than human 
senses. As he flies, electronic “crewmen” 
wait on him every mile and every moment. 
They peer’through the dark, give him voice 
contact with far-away places, pinpoint his 
targets, fire his guns, tell him where he is... 
extend the power of arm and brain a thousand 


times. To speed his mission, bring him back 
surer and sooner, to enlarge his oppor- 
tunities—RCA has assembled many of the 
world’s foremost engineers and scientists. 
Their job is to study the pilot’s needs, hear 
his viewpoint and search everlastingly for 
new and better electronic aids for him. 
And what they do for the pilot, they do 
for others in the armed forces—on land, 
at sea and in the air. 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION 


CAMDEN. WN. J. 





FIREBEE...TARGET FOR TODAY 


Modern weapons require modern targets to fully chal- 
lenge the skill of jet fighter, guided missile and anti- 
aircraft crews. Such a target is the high-speed Firebee 
jet plane, designed, developed and manufactured by 
Ryan. This advanced-type drone missile is electronically 
controlled to simulate high performance enemy aircraft, 
yet is supplied to the armed forces at a fraction of the 
cost of piloted jets converted to target use. The Firebee 
can be air- or ground-launched, and is recoverable by a 
unique parachute system, to be used again and again. 


Another Example of How 


RYAN BUILDS BETTER 


Already a seven league stride ahead of other target planes and towed targets, the 
Firebee drone missile has a large growth factor for future development. Its development 
demanded special ingenuity and the most advanced scientific knowledge. This 
achievement is just one of a long list of solid contributions in the company’s 32 years of 
consistent growth in building the planes and aeronautical products which have helped 
develop America’s air power. 


Specialized, yet versatile, Ryan is uniquely equipped for today’s difficult research, 
engineering and production tasks. It excels in the ability to create and produce complex, 
high quality products at low cost—and deliver them on time. 


Engineers looking for a challenging future will find outstanding opportunities at Ryan. 


AIRCRAFT & AIRBORNE ELECTRONICS AFTERBURNERS & PILOTLESS 
COMPONENTS EQUIPMENT JET COMPONENTS JET AIRCRAFT 
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METALLURGICAL WEAPONS ROCKET MOTORS AIRCRAFT EXHAUST 
ENGINEERING SYSTEMS @ RAM JETS & DUCTING SYSTEMS 
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THE READY ROOM 


the public in the concourse of the Pentagon early in April. 

The display ranges from World War I photos of such legen- 
dary ANG figures as Maj. Reynal C. Bolling to the complete 
insignia of current wings and individual squadrons. 

= a = 

Maj. Gen. Robert B. Landry, Air Force aide to President 
Truman throughout the latter’s term of office, has taken over 
command of ConAC’s Fourth Air Force at Hamilton AFB, Calif. 

A native of New Orleans, General Landry was graduated 
from West Point in 1932. During World War II he was suc- 
cessively chief of combat operations for the Eighth Air Force, 
commander of the 56th Fighter Group, executive officer of the 
93d Combat Wing, and commander of the 498d Bomb Group. 

Since leaving the White House, General Landry has served 
with Strategic Air Command. Until his appointment to head 
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Maj. Gen. Robert 
B. Landry, the new 
Commander of the 
Fourth Air Force. 





the Fourth Air Force, he had been Deputy Commander of 
SAC’s Second Air Force at Barksdale AFB, La. 
= * = 

Indiana’s second Air Reserve Center has opened in South 
Bend, the thirteenth of its kind established in the area under 
jurisdiction of Tenth Air Force. Maj. James W. Seay, for the 
last three years assistant professor of Air Science at Detroit 
University, has been assigned as acting commandant. 

Tenth Air Force also has appointed Col. Lawrence E. Cole 
of Yuma, Ariz., as commandant of the Denver Air Reserve 
Center. For the last year Colonel Cole served in Korea as 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel of the Fifth Air Force. 

* * = 

ConAC has announced the promotion of 2,686 Reserve offi- 
cers not on active duty. The first list contained the names of 
1,908 officers promoted to captain. The second list up-graded 
548 captains to major. The final roster advanced 230 to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. 

First Air Force elevated 483 to captain, 153 to major, and 
seventy-three to light colonel. Fourth Air Force advanced 466 
to captain, 131 to major, and forty-six to lieutenant colonel. 
Tenth Air Force promoted 449 to captain, 105 to major, and 
fifty-three to lieutenant colonel. Fourteenth Air Force upped 
510 to captain, 159 to major, and fifty-eight to light colonel. 

* * & 

Notes on the back of a Form 175 . . . Pending amendment 
to AFR 35-71, NGB asks that Forms 190 received by the 
States for former AF Reservists now in the ANG be retained 
and continued in use . . . New airmen tests for three crypto- 
graphic specialties have been developed and will be supplied 
by ConAC, instead of by USAF Security Service . . . No 
security classification is required for ANG quarterly ammuni- 
tion reports. Units have been asked to downgrade classified 
file copies . . . NGB is requesting units in the ADV augmenta- 
tion plan to submit their reports not later than the tenth of 
each month . . . Four echnician security guards have been 
authorized for each AC&W squadron or flight which has classi- 
fied equipment. The authority, however, does not extend to 
units located on ANG bases where security guards already 
function . . . The present Warrant Officer Test to determine 
whether an airman is qualified for appointment is being dis- 
continued. Any “seven” level proficiency test within the career 
field ladder for which warrant officer vacancy exists may be 
administered.—END 
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Creative Engineering 
Opportunities 
with Republic 


Research 
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RESEARCH ENGINEER— 
HYDRAULIC CONTROLS 


B.S. degree in mechanical 
or aeronautical engineering 
* with experience on aircraft 
+ hydraulic systems. Work in- 
: volves mechanical and hy- 
* draulic problems such as 
control system frequency re- 
sponse, hydraulic system and 
control valve characteristics 
and high temperature fluids, 
packings, pumps and related 
components. Must be capable 
of planning and conducting 
test programs, designing spe- 
cial test equipment, main- 
taining contact with vendors 
and design personnel. 


ELECTRONICS ENGINEER 


Familiar with airborne elec- 
tronic equipment (commu- 
: nications, navigation LF.F., 
* Radar and Autopilots), pref- 
erable with 2 to 4 years air- 
craft experience. Should be 
a college graduate. Duties 
> will include system investiga- 
tions, establishing test pro- 
cedures and conducting en- 
vironmental tests on airborne 
electronic equipment and 
components. 
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Aircraft Design 





There are a limited number 
of openings for Design Spe- 
cialists in the following cate- 
gories: HYDRAULICS e« 
STRUCTURE +- POWER 
PLANT INSTALLATION, 


Please address complete resume, 
outlining details of your 
technical background, to: 

Mr. R. L. Bortner 
Administrative Engineer 


SIE PEELE AVIATION 
FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Beginning below is the statement of James H. Straubel, 
Executive Director of the Air Force Association and Editor 
and Publishing Director of this magazine, before the House 
Armed Services Committee of the US Congress, on March 3, 
1955. Mr. Straubel’s statement concerns H.R. 2967, the 
National Reserve Plan. 


THE HYDROGEN AGE 


R. 2967 bears the official legend that it is “a bill 
to provide for strengthening of the Reserve forces 
and for other purposes.” 

@ The Air Force Association is in complete agree- 
ment with these objectives, and we are delighted with the 
exhaustive analysis being given the National Reserve Plan 
by your Committee. 

The need for qualified participating enlisted men is the 
major Reserve problem at the moment. They continue to 
stay away from the Reserve in droves. Now, failing to have 
lured them into the program in one way or another, we 
are considering legislation to compel them to serve. H.R. 
2967 is being strongly promoted. Let us be sure it lives 
up to its billings. 

To begin with, you have heard it argued, in testimony 
before this Committee, that by strengthening our Re- 
serve forces it should be possible “to more safely reduce 
the size of our Regular establishment without jeopardizing 
our country’s security.” 

We worry about such statements. The Air Force Asso- 
ciation believes wholeheartedly in strengthening our Re- 
serve components and has consistently been on record 
in this regard, year after year. At the same time, we 
have tried to face up to the perils to our security in 
this Hydrogen Age. The revolution in weapons makes 
the active-duty establishment the first and only real hope 
of deterring all-out aggression or blunting it and striking 
back effectively should it come. Some Reservists, specifi- 
cally those of the Air National Guard, fit solidly into the 
air defense network of the active Air Force. They are 
on the front line—at the end of the runway. These Air 
Guard Squadrons are exceptions to the rule. 

This may be the time to state that, while this bill 
purports to greatly strengthen the Reserve Forces, it 
makes no provision for the equipment adequate to the 
task. Nor, to my knowledge, does any legislation now 
before the Congress. Adequate equipment is essential 
to an improved Reserve forces program. There is no 
assurance that this equipment is forthcoming. 

And let not the Reservist be misled by talk of so- 
called “hurricane forces.” With our present intelligence 
system, our Reserve cannot be expected to cope with 
surprise atomic attack. It has its place—and a vital place— 
in the event of all-out attack—but as a second line force, 
with the exceptions noted. 

We hope that the National Reserve Plan will not be 
used as an argument for reducing the size of the Regular 
Air Force establishment. That would be foolhardy indeed. 

Next, let us consider peripheral wars. The legislation 
now before the Committee had its genesis, to some degree, 
in the Korean war, which drained the Air Force Reserve 
and Air National Guard of its units to beef up an in- 
adequate Regular establishment. Even worse, it dragged 
back to duty with the Air Force more than 100,000 
involuntary recallees, who were Reservists in name only, 
and who had assumed they would not put on the uniform 
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again in any circumstance short of all-out mobilization. 

We complained bitterly at the time about the inequities 
involved in giving the World War II veteran another 
war to cope with while millions of young men with no 
active-duty experience sat by and escaped the blow. 
We know how deeply this distinguished Committee has 
felt about that wretched situation. 

We hope the Reservists will not be led to believe that 
with the National Reserve Plan equity would prevail, and 
—come another Korea—he might not be called upon to go. 
It has been implied that UMT, or some version of it, 
would do that trick. But let us look at the facts of life. 
Let us assume that a UMT plan is well underway, and 
that the enemy engages us in another Korean-type ad- 
venture, and that sentiment prevails for a “limited war’— 
limited this time in geographical area or by a prohibition 
on the use of atomic weapons. The enemy could be 
expected to stir up simultaneously either real or di- 
versionary activity in areas where our tactical air units 
are now deployed—the Far East and Western Europe. 
That would keep these units, for the most part, pinned 
down to those areas and in constant readiness. Our Stra- 
tegic Air Command and Air Defense Command would 
necessarily be pinned down in this country. Our Tactical 
Air Command, which must bear the brunt of the air 
battle, could hardly be expected to go it alone. Some 
Air National Guard units would be called up, and again 
the Air Force would have to dig into the Reserve pool. 
And again the critical occupational specialties would 
rule the day. The military requirement would call for 
trained and experienced specialists in air warfare. Yes, 
and again the veterans—now of two’ wars—would get 
the call while young inexperienced men—although now 
in the service as a result of UMT—would stay at home 
by the numbers. That is not a nice prospect. Nor is the 
situation as presented an unrealistic one, But the facts 
cannot be ignored by wishful thinking. 

It is true, of course, that our present system, lacking 
a National Reserve Plan, gives no more assurance that 
the air war veteran would be spared further combat 
under the circumstances projected. At least, no one has 
said it would. Let us not lead the Reservist into think- 
ing that this so-called equity plan would do so, 

The question of equity is a huge one and can be easily 
over-simplified. Certainly, there is an equity of obligation 
to help defend this nation on the part of every citizen, 
but it need not follow that this means equity of service. 
The first is inherent in our way of life. The second—equity 
of service—should be dependent Spon the military re- 
quirement. If, for example, it is possible to deter aggression 
and defend the nation without running every qualified 
male citizen through the military mill, it would be in- 
efficient and wasteful to do so. 

H.R. 2967 is premised, according to its spokesmen, on 
compulsory military service for every able-bodied male 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The Air Force Association’s concern that the Air 
National Guard and Air Force Reserve are not prop- 
erly equipped for their assigned missions was voiced 
by James H. Straubel, AFA’s Executive Director, in 
his appearance last month before a subcommittee of 
the House Armed Services Committee in connection 
with the National Reserve Plan legislation. 

The Association’s position with reference to Guard 
and Reserve equipment was developed during an 
interruption of Mr. Straubel’s prepared statement 
(opposite page). Representatives Overton Brooks of 
Louisiana, chairman of the subcommittee; LeRoy 
Johnson of California; James Van Zandt of Penn- 
sylvania; and James P. Devereux of Maryland were 
the questioners. 

Since this position does not appear in detail in Mr. 
Straubel’s prepared testimony, Airk Force Magazine 
presents this transcript of the interlude: 


... Mr. Straubel. Our organization is particularly 
concerned that now, for the first time, a Reserve 
component, namely, the Air National Guard, has a 
front-line mission. There are seventeen Air National 
Guard Squadrons that are now “on alert” throughout 


Reserve Forces’ Dilemma... 


effect, but to my knowledge, at least, and I have 
tried to check it as carefully as I could, there is no 
provision at the moment in Air Force procurement 
for the Reserve components to get the equipment 
right off the line. They will get equipment that has 
passed through the Regular establishment. 

In other words, if we start off with an “A” model 
of an aircraft, that will go to the Regulars first, and 
it will pass on through and when you get your “B” 
and “C” models the Regulars would get them and 
the Guard would get the “A” models. These days 
there can be quite a bit of difference between types 
and models, as you well know. So all the equipment 
that is in the Guard today is hand-me-down equip- 
ment rather than equipment that is of the latest 
variety. 

Mr. Johnson. They are getting what the Regulars 
have on hand. 

Mr. Straubel. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Johnson. When the replacement comes? 

Mr. Straubel. That is right, when the replacement 
comes. 

Mr. Van Zandt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Van Zandt. 


A Front-Line Mission, 
‘Hand-me-down’ Equipment 


America. They are on the front lines for an air war. 
They do not have the same equipment as the Regular 
forces, which have the same mission. There may be 
one exception: that the Regular forces are providing 
an all-weather, around-the-clock alert. But the equip- 
ment that the Reserve components obtain is still 
hand-me-down equipment that comes from the Reg- 
ular establishment. 

Mr. Brooks. You urge that they be given the same 
equipment as the Regular establishment for their 
mission? 

Mr. Straubel. We have never urged it, sir, until 
the front-line mission came around, which is quite 
recent. But we feel if the Reserve component is 
given a mission comparable to the mission of the 
Regular establishment, it therefore deserves com- 
parable equipment. 

Mr. Johnson. It seemed to me we heard some tes- 
timony the other day that it was on the way and a 
probability of an early delivery of the kind of equip- 
ment you want and the kind of equipment they 
should have to carry out their mission. I agree with 
you one hundred percent, that if you give a group a 
mission, you have to give them the best possible 
weapons to handle the mission. That is essentially 
true in the air. 

Now, is it your information that this is being 
dragged along and delayed and put aside? 

Mr. Straubel. I believe there was testimony to this 
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Mr. Van Zandt. Is it not true that some of the Air 
National Guard has jet aircraft? 

Mr. Straubel. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zandt. Is it modern? 

Mr. Straubel. It is modern, but there are so many 
models of jet aircraft that it is not what you call first- 
line equipment. Jets can be obsolete, as you well 
know. They have been in production for sometime. 

Mr. Van Zandt. How about your Air Reserve units? 

Mr. Straubel. Your Air Reserve units, sir, are in 
the same position, They are primarily tactical and 
primarily cargo. Now they are still flying— 

Mr. Van Zandt. You say cargo? 

Mr. Straubel. Yes, transport. That is one of their 
major missions. They are in even worse shape, rela- 
tively, inasmuch as the cargo aircraft they are flying 
are World War II models, many of them C-46s, they 
must be considered obsolescent or obsolete in this 
day and age.... 

Mr. Devereux. In case of limited supply, would 
you not agree that the Regular forces should have 
priority on equipment? 

Mr. Straubel. Absolutely, sir. We feel that the 
Regular forces should always have priority, inas- 
much as their mission is a front-line mission. This is 
a peculiar instance where the Air Guard has been 
given a mission comparable to the Regular estab- 
lishment, with the one exception of an all-weather 
capabiltiy.—ENb 
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in certain age brackets, regardless of the need. For ex- 
ample, the size of the Army Reserve after a five-year 
period, under this plan, would be staggering—and very 
costly—with no military requirement to support it. In read- 
ing some testimony on the bill it is difficult to tell whether 
equity is thought of as means to an end or the end itself. 

Now what about the military requirement? The Na- 
tional Reserve Plan is designed, according to the testi- 
mony, primarily to satisfy the needs of the Army for 
a large Reserve corps, particularly enlisted Reservists. 
Testimony before this Committee indicates that it is 
basically an Army matter and, in fact, that the Reserve 
programs of the Air Force will proceed without change. 

There is evidence, however, that this legislation would 
actually harm both the Air Guard and Air Reserve. It 
would have the effect of eliminating non-prior-service 
personnel from their programs. These are the Indians— 
the people of the lower two grades who support the 
operational mission. They form, for example, thirty-four 
percent of the total enlisted strength of the Air National 
Guard. The current system for enlistment of these people 
meets the requirement. The new plan would abolish this 
system. It hardly seems justified. 

There are more important considerations. 

At the present time our announced military and for- 
eign policy is keyed to the deterrent strength of airpower. 
Hence, it is essential that we assess our military plans and 
programs in light of their possible effect on this airpower. 

Testimony on this bill indicates some lack of under- 
standing of the Air Force’s manpower requirements. For 
example, take the Air Force requirement for a minimum 
four-year tour of duty. One major proponent of the Na- 
tional Reserve Plan, during testimony, in questioning 
the stated Air Force requirement, noted that the first 
World War “was won by men who had not been in two 
years, because it didn’t last that long.” The significance 
of the analogy escapes me. I cite it only as a warning 
that there appears to be more than a little World War I 
thinking behind this legislation. 

If we gear our thinking to World War III, and ways 
to prevent it, and if we logically start with the military 
requirement, we run headlong into the needs of the active 
Air Force establishment. 

The manpower problems of the active Air Force are 
acute, more acute than its leaders like to admit. For ex- 
ample, many of our military and foreign policy decisions 
are based on the combat readiness of the Strategic Air 
Command. In assessing this factor, we must consider the 
readiness of men as well as machines. A large percentage 
of the personnel of this vital command are on their first 
tour of enlistment and therefore are only partially trained. 
In certain technical categories, as many as eighty percent 
of the personnel must be considered apprentices in their 
jobs. Experienced crew chiefs—truly key personnel—are 
steadily leaving the Command and the departure curve 
is running upward. 

I am sure the Committee is familiar with such facts 
as these and is equally disturbed by them. I am sure 
also that the Air Force is taking every means to improve 
its reenlistment rate. It is my understanding that the 
reenlistment problems of the other services are equally 
great, if not more so, but I merely point out that if air- 
power is the key to our defense program, as officially 
stated, and if SAC is the key to our airpower program, 
as officially stated, than the manpower requirements of 
SAC must be given top priority. Unless we take first 
things first in a matter as complex as this, we can easily 
wind up with too little of everything. 
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To offset its low reenlistments, the Air Force, some 
eight months ago began an intensified recruiting cam- 
paign. For the first time its recruiting program was per- 
mitted to operate independently, in most respects, of 
the Army recruiting effort. Air Force recruiters faced q 
bleak situation. The requirement for enlisted personnel 
was such that many Air Force leaders thought the estab. 
lished requirement impossible of achievement. 

I am personally familiar with the problem because our 
Association at that time called an Air Force manpower 
conference in Washington, attended by representatives 
of some ninety of our industrial affiliates, to see whether 
business and private groups could, on a voluntary basis, 
help solve the Air Force problem. 

Today, the Air Force can report that it is meeting its 
current recruiting quotas and has met the so-called im- 
possible enlistment goal of the past eight months. 

Thus, the present system, from an Air Force stand- 
point, seems to be equal to the establishment requirement, 
But voluntary enlistment is a touchy thing. It fluctuates 
with the many tides that run through a free society, It 
demands and deserves constant attention. 

The National Reserve Plan, with its provision for a 
six-month training program, is a potential danger to the 
voluntary enlistment program of the Air Force. 

Now, it is well established that many of these Air 
Force enlistees chose four years in the Air Force rather 
than two years of drafted service in the Army. The pro- 
gram is voluntary in the sense that these recruits do not 
enter the Air Force merely to fulfill an obligation, that 
they are not driven into this branch of the service. But 
the success of the program is dependent to a great degree 
on the draft law. Let me at this time congratulate the 
House Armed Services Committee for its work in behalf 
of the draft law extension. 

Give a number of these young men an opportunity to 
fulfill their military obligation with only six months’ duty 
in the Army and extended Reserve service, and you ob- 
viously threaten the Air Force manpower program. How 
much you threaten it, no one can say. But the risk is 
there and we do not believe the new plan is worth the risk. 

In testimony before the Committee some concern has 
been expressed on this point, but the prevailing attitude 
of Air Force spokesmen seems to have been that the 
controls established under the plan—to regulate the num- 
ber of six-month trainees—would safeguard the Air Force’s 
enlistment quotas. We have equal confidence in the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s interest in and knowledge of the Air 
Force requirement, and in his ability to exercise the 
proper controls, If 100,000 six-month trainees are involved, 
as has been proposed, the President’s job would be difficult 
enough. And there are those who seem to consider this 
quota a floor. This thinking could be disastrous. But this 
is not the major issue. 

In the first place, the voluntary enlistment faucet can- 
not be turned off and on at will without losses occurring. 
There is a three- to four-month lead time on those volun- 
teer enlistments. If the controls are applied to the six- 
month trainee quotas, and the Air Force enlistments 
increase as a result, we would see a peak and valley 
cycle. The training centers might be relatively idle for 
several months, and then overloaded for several months. 

Further, the Air Force is beginning to learn that its 
enlistment problem is part and parcel of its reenlistment 
problem. If the motivation for enlistment is thoughtful 
and sincere, it is believed that the young men obtained 
will think more highly of their AF career and will be less 

(Continued on page 73) 
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inclined to leave the service whenever their tour is up. We suggest that the Reserve obligation for a man 
Reenlistments are the major manpower problem of all drafted into the Army be reduced from six to three 
services. They seriously affect combat readiness. Com- years, providing he participates in the program satis- 

} pulsory enlistment, which is a keystone of the National factorily against established standards. 

: Reserve Plan, will only increase the reenlistment problem. We suggest that the Reserve obligation for voluntary 
At least, these are the views of recruiters in the field enlistees in all services be omitted entirely, with four 

if who are in daily contact with the families of America, years the minimum enlistment period. 
and with whom our Association is working very closely. The Air Force, and Navy, and Marines are on record 

Coupled with its personal approach to recruiting, the that they desire a voluntary Reserve. Thus, this change 
Air Force has had the help of many private and in- should not affect them. It could, however, be an im- 
dustrial organizations in making the public more aware portant inducement for a man to volunteer for Army 
of the importance of military service and the benefits service rather than wait to be drafted. 
of an Air Force career. At no government expense, an May I repeat that any program should be accompanied 

a estimated five million dollars in advertising, billboard by an organized effort on the part of all the services 
space, motion picture films, television and radio pro- to promote dignity of service and dignity of Reserve duty. 
grams, pamphlets, and the like have been devoted to It also might be worth considering a reenlistment bonus 
this cause. Our Association is proud to have stimulated for non-commissioned Reservists. 
this effort and to act as the coordinating agency for it. In conclusion: We do not find that the concept of equity 

a As a result of this experience and our studies of the of service, as advanced to support the bill, is compatible 
military manpower problem we strongly urge that this with the military requirement. 

Committee consider a National Reserve Plan based on We cannot support legislation which threatens the 

inducements for voluntary enlistment rather than com- combat readiness of the active establishment. We believe 

ce; pulsory service, that the six-month training option in the National Reserve 

The nation has not even scratched the surface in volun- Plan threatens the effectiveness of the active Air Force. 

tary enlistments for military service. Indeed, voluntary Therefore, we recommend that this option be eliminated 
enlistments are not given the dignity they deserve. For from the bill. 

Rd example, the military services are required by law to We recommend that the system now supporting a 
use government free space, where available, for their voluntary active Air Force, a voluntary Air Force Reserve, 
recruiting centers throughout the country. As a result, |§ anda voluntary Air Guard be maintained and strength- 

j you will find these centers located in the basements of ened in the best interests of the national security.—ENp 

- warehouses, in red light districts, and on skid row. 


Military duty is an honorable profession. It does not 
seem consistent with our democratic ideals to force our 
young men to enlist for military duty in such surround- 


Bes ings. We must dignify voluntary enlistment. This Com- Amp lity Your a 


mittee can help do so, and we respectfully suggest that = 1000 lin eC lA 
a good first step would be to enact legislation to permit | , ®. 
recruiting centers to be located in better surroundings. 
We believe that with the joint effort of the Congress, 
the executive branch, the nation’s industry and its civic 
agencies—that voluntary enlistments in all services can 
ee be vastly increased. We think voluntary enlistment is more 
democratic, more in tune with public desire, than com- 

pulsory service. 
: The programs I have described not only aid directly 
ys in recruiting but lift the prestige of military service and 
aid in morale. These educational efforts could help build 
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better Reserve programs. In fact, if applied directly to w 

= the Reservist, which has never really been done, interest Ne 

can be stimulated in Reserve duty for all the services. pl0 WER 
Other steps can be taken to induce participation in the } Au HA 

Reserve forces. In relation to the National Reserve Plan 

now before us. I would like to make these recommenda- WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL 

tions in behalf of my organization: _ 

_ First, the proposed penalty—of less than honorable dis- ALL-IN-ONE POWER MEGAPHONE 
charge—for failure to participate in the Reserves will not @ ONE Self-contained UNIT...NO CABLES! 
——— ee bith Reserve, as projected LIGHTWEIGHT...ONE-HAND OPERATION. 
is not related to the military satndedadeath It naa seem @ 16 TIMES MORE POWERFUL THAN ANY 

i] 
more preferable to release this entire group to the civilian OTHER PORTABLE POWER MEGAPHONE! 

me manpower pool. @ EXCLUSIVE! VACUUM-TUBE AMPLIFICATION, 

Third, control over the Stand-by Reservist is now split @ LONG BATTERY LIFE: OVER 5,000 
between agencies. It should be unified under one agency. TEN-SECOND MESSAGES! 

» of Fourth, and most important, as an inducement to par- 
ticipation. in the Reserve program, the total period of FREE Literature. oD iATLER 
Reserve obligation should be shortened. The latter point DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
could be important in terms of rehabilitating the Army 
Reserve program. AUDIO EQUIPMENT co., ¥ cf ee NECK, N. = 
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FAIRMONT HOTEL 


PROGRAM 


. ~\ 
Wedmesday—August 10 ag 


AFA Golf Tournament...... Lakeside Olympic Club 
AFA Directors’ Meeting........... Fairmont Hotel 


Thursday—August 11 


Fairmont Hotel 
Mark Hopkins Hotel 
Merk Hopkins Hotel 


Reserve Forces Clinic 
ARDC-AMC-Industry Forums 
USAF-Industry Luncheon 
AFA Commanders’ Luncheon Fairmont Hotel 
Opening AFA Business Session _.Fairmont Hotel 
AFA Auxiliary Board Meeting. .Mark Hopkins Hotel 
Press-VIP Preview of Airpower Panorama 

Civic Auditorium 


Friday—August 12 


Airpower Panorama Open to Public .Civic Auditorium 
Annual Airpower Symposium...... . Fairmont Hotel 
Airpower Symposium Luncheon.....Fairmont Hotel 
Ladies Fashion Luncheon...... Mark Hopkins Hotel 
AFA Business Session. Fairmont Hotel 
Mark Hopkins Hotel 
Ladies Tour of Fashion Shops . Triangle, San Francisco 
Annual Reunion Cocktail Party. ..Civic Auditorium 
Hollywood Wing Ding............ Civic Auditorium 
Annual Airpower Ball............. Fairmont Hotel 


AFA Aux. Business Session 


Saturday—August 13 


Airpower Panorama Open to Public .Civic Auditorium 
Final AF A Business Session Fairmont Hotel 
Final Aux. Business Session. ...Mark Hopkins Hotel 
Wartime Unit Reunion Hotels 
Annual Airpower Banquet... .Sheraton-Palace Hotel 


Sunday—August 14 


V-J Day Memorial Day Service 

Golden Gate Memorial Cemetery 
Annual Airpower Brunch Fairmont Hotel 
Installation of AFA National Officers .Fairmont Hotel 
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Convention 


SAN FRANCISCO 





1955 Convention and Air- 
power Panorama in San Francisco. It will be a com- 


Force Association’s 


Tr airpower meeting of the year! That’s the Air 


bination of conferences, meetings, forums, banquets, 
exhibits, stage shows, and reunions — all wrapped 
up in one package — ideally suited for every air- 
power booster. At no other time or place during the 
year will every element of airpower be so well repre- 
sented and offer so much. The date is not far off — 
make your plans and reservations now. Don’t forget 
to bring your topcoats with you — it gets pretty cool 
on Nob Hill in August—so the San Francisco Cham- 


ber of Commerce informs us. 
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Don’t 1::iss Hippo. 


* Renew wartime acquaintances 
* Get the latest word on airpower 
* See AFA’s block-square Airpower Panorama 
* Enjoy cool August breezes on Nob Hill 
Arr Force Magazine for April 1955 
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FAIRMONT HOTEL 


Bicadquarters ark HOPKINS HOTEL 


Making AFA’s 1955 Convention the best ever 
held is the objective of Tom Stack, who is Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Convention Committee, and 
scores of committee workers. Stack is well expe- 
rienced in AFA matters. He has served as a Wing 
and Squadron Commander, Vice President, and is 
now a National Director. He was Vice Chairman of 
the spectacular 1951 Convention in Los Angeles and 
Hollywood. The Honorary Chairman of the 1955 
Convention is the grand lady of airpower—one who 
is known and loved throughout aviation—Mrs. H. H. 
Arnold, widow of the late General of the Air Force, 
“Hap” Arnold. 








thi ppor nity to: 


* See beautiful San Francisco 

* Meet the leaders in aviation 

* See the latest in ladies’ fashions 

* Participate in timely airpower forums 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Ten San Francisco hotels have 
set aside rooms for the AFA Con- 
vention. Reservations must be made 
through the AFA HOUSING BUREAU in San Fran- 
cisco—not AFA in Washington. List first- and second- 
choice hotels. A $10 deposit is required on each 
room, and will be credited to your account. Requests 
for suites at the Fairmont and Mark Hopkins Hotels 
should be sent to AFA in Washington for approval 
and forwarding to the AFA Housing Bureau. Reser- 
vations will be confirmed upon receipt by the AFA 
HOUSING BUREAU. 


AFA HOTELS AND ROOM RATES 


HOTEL SINGLE DOUBLE TWIN 
OT $10.50-16.00 $13.50-19.00 | $13.50-19.00 
Mark Hopkins....... 10.00-14.00 13.00-20.00 13.00-20.00 
Huntington ......... 8.00-15.00 
Sheraton-Palace ..... 8.00-13.00 10.00-15.00 12.00-17.00 
Sir Francis Drake..... 9.50-13.50 11.50-15.50 13.00-19.50 
Oe PIB So oe 0 005 8.00-18.00 10.00-15.00 13.00-20.00 
Chancellor ......... 5.50 7.50 8.50 
ee eta sa 5.00- 7.00 7.00- 8.50 8.00-10.00 
WE sires wces 4.50- 7.00 6.00- 8.00 7.00-12.00 
Richelieu ........... 4.50- 6.00 8.00- 9.00 
Whitcomb .......... 5.00- 9.00 7.00-12.00 8.00-12.00 











FILL IN, CLIP, AND MAIL TODAY! 
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TO: AFA Housing Bureau 
Room 300, 61 Grove Street 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 





HOTEL 





FIRST CHOICE 





TYPE ROOM DESIRED RATE 


SHARING ROOM 





ARRIVAL DATE & HOUR 





DEPARTURE DATE 
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Tech Talk 





By Lee Klein 





Coming in second to Dick Tracy, the 
Army Signal Corps announced it has de- 
veloped a “wrist-watch” radio receiver 
that gives sharp reception at distances 
up to forty-five miles. The receiver in- 
corporates a printed circuit and three 
transistors and is powered by a % by 
%-inch battery in the case. It was de- 
veloped to study miniaturization of elec- 
tronic equipment. 

At about the same time, the Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories announced that 
they have developed a TV “station” 
about the size of a cigar box. It can send 
pictures by cable to the screens of stand- 
ard receivers. 


This sleek delta-wing is not a new 
fighter, or even a missile, but a new high- 
speed tow-target. Called the Del Mar 
Delta, it was developed to fulfill the re- 
quirement for a high-speed target that 
would also incorporate a device for 
measuring near misses. Such a device is 
essential in the engineering and testing 
of complex fire-control systems of modern 
aircraft. While the old canvas tow-targets 
would record hits and be helpful in im- 
proving the pilot’s marksmanship, they 
werent much help in improving fire- 
control systems. This new target incor- 





Del Mar Delta, high-speed tow target. 


porates an Acoustical Firing Error Indi- 
cator that listens for near misses, meas- 
ures the distance and angle, and passes 
this information to the ground. Engineers 
can then make necessary modifications 
and adjustments to the fire-control sys- 
tem undergoing tests. The tow-target de- 
velopment program is being conducted 
at ARDC’s Air Force Armament Center, 
Eglin AFB, Fla. 


A British Gloster Meteor has been 
fitted with jet deflectors (see cut) to per- 
mit the aircraft to operate from much 
smaller runways than normal. The de- 
flectors—placed midway along the jet 
pipes—bend the thrust of the twin Rolls- 
Royce Nene jet engines downward under 
the wings. This produces a considerable 
reduction in the plane’s stalling speed. 
British officials revealed that the plane 
has been flying successfully with the de- 
flectors for almost a year. 


The Air Research and Development 
Command recently received the first of 
thirty-six Convair C-131B aircraft to be 
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Snug as a bug—Navy’s Convair XFY-1 “Pogo” sits inside its new tepee-shaped 
hangar. The wood, steel, and fiberglass shelter has 3 built-in work decks, 


used as flying labs for testing various 
airborne equipment. The military version 
of the civilian Convair 340 will replace 
World War II aircraft, such as the B-29 
and the B-17 which had been used as 
test vehicles in the past. ARDC says the 
switch will mean lower maintenance 
costs and reduction of supply problems. 


Aircraft equipment is being tested at 
altitudes up to nearly 100,000 feet in a 
new low-pressure test chamber designed 
by Boeing Airplane Company engineers 
at Seattle, Washington. The low pressure 
is attained when steam flowing at super- 


e 
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sonic speeds through special nozzles 
meets with air from the test chamber in 
a special compartment and drags it out 
of the chamber. 


The Air Force has allocated $2.200,- 
000 for construction of additional flight 
test facilities at Edwards AFB, Calif. 
The new construction—scheduled to be 
ready by late summer—will include han- 
gars, shops, and offices and will be shared 
by Convair and Douglas Aircraft Co. 


The Air Force has placed an_ initial 
(Continued on page 79) 





Deflectors, seen below engines, lower stalling speed of this Gloster Meteor. 
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THIS ALASKA WEATHER 
SURE BUILDS UP FAST— 
THOSE JETS CAN CERTAINLY 

USE THIS SPAR" WE'RE 
BRINGING IN! 


BET THIS 
DOESN'T WEIGH 
35 POUNDS! 
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YEAH, SPAR'S A 
CINCH TO SET UP AND 
OPERATE. AND, BOY, IT 

BRINGS /EM IN 

ON THE BUTTON! 








HEY, THAT'S 


XW LET'S GET OVER TOTHE | 


FAST! LESS THAN 
30 MINUTES AND 


SHACK AND SEE IF MAC'S 
PICKED UP THE JETS 





SHE'S ALL 



































HELLO, TUNDRA— 
THIS 1S CHARLIE CHARLIE FLIGHT 


FLIGHT LEADER-WE'RE| LEADER-GOT YOU ON \\ 
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ABOUT 8 MILES —-~ 
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MAKE AN AOPRONCH 
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SPAR. HAS SIMPLE ONE-KNOB CONTROL Bf 
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YOU KNOW, JOE—THEY’D ~ 
NIST | NEVER BE GETTING DOWN IN 
Me So THIS WEATHER IF WE DIDN'T 


ASSAF GW HAVE. A SPAR UNIT. 


WRITE FOR PERFORMANCE SPECIFICATIONS ON SPAR 


the world’s first portable GCA that is simple to operate, 

low in cost and more accurate than any comparable GCA 

landing system in existence. é 

Foreign Inquiries: contact Bendix International Division 
205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17 


LABORATORY FOR ELECTRONICS, INC. 


75 PITTS ST., BOSTON 14, MASS. 











Most Flight Hours... 
Greater Reliability ! 


AEROPRODUCTS HAS MORE 
TURBOPROP EXPERIENCE 
THAN ANY OTHER 

U. S. MANUFACTURER 


AIR-DRIVEN GENERATOR TURBOPROP 


AIR-DRIVEN HYDRAULIC PUMP ACTUATORS FOR AFTERBURNERS 


_ tetas: nepal fretomeenned 
Ae roproducts 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ¢ DAYTON, OHIO 


USAF Convair YC-131C is Powered by Aeroproducts 
Propellers and Allison YT56 Turboprop Engines 


Clearly, the big trend in transport aviation today 
is toward powerful turboprop engines and pro- 
pellers. This combination enables both military 
and commercial aircraft to carry bigger payloads 
farther, faster, and more economically than ever. 


And most importantly, turboprop engines 
equipped with Aeroproducts turbopropellers 
combine high power with low weight—features 
important in aircraft design and in airline operation. 


Today, Aeroproducts turboprops are America’s 
most widely used because they have proved their 
quality and stamina on the Allison Turboliner, 
the USAF Convair YC-131C, and other military 
aircraft. They are backed by more flight hours 
than any other American-made turbopropellers. 


Whatever your design demands, you’ll find Aero- 
products ready to meet your most detailed specifi- 
cations—not just for turbopropellers, but for all 
propellers requiring high horsepower absorption. 
Also available are actuators, air-driven generators 
and air-driven hydraulic pumps, with other 
aircraft components still under development. 
Call or write us for details. 
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TECH TALK 





Portable steel maintenance dock for B-47s built by Luria Engineering Company. 


order for a portable 100-ton steel mainte- 
nance dock (see cut) developed by the 
Luria Engineering Company of Bethle- 
hem, Penna. Designed to fit around the 
Air Force B-47 Stratojet like a glove, the 
dock can be unbolted into five sections 
and :noved on dollies from one place to 
anotlicr by a tow truck. The interior of 
the facility is equipped with an attached 
system of work platforms that follows the 
contour of the wings, banks of steel lock- 
ers for tools and equipment, and facil- 
ities for lighting, power, and ventilation. 
The service facilities will be erected at 
McConnell AFB, Wichita, Kan.; Lin- 
coln AFB, Lincoln, Nebr.; Davis-Month- 
an AI°'B, Tucson, Ariz.; and March AFB, 
Riverside, Calif. 


With the same objective, but on a 
smaller scale, Convair showed a_ two- 
section, thirty-six foot-high “tepee,” de- 
signed to provide protected platforms for 
maintenance on its XFY-1 “Pogo.” The 
sections are mounted on wheels and 
open like a clamshell to receive the 
Navy’s vertical take-off fighter. Built by 
Convair personnel assigned to the “Pogo” 
at the Brown Field NAAS, San Diego, 
the small hangar has built-in work decks 
and interior lighting. It is built of wood, 
steel, and fiberglass. 


An amphibious de Havilland “Beaver” 
that operates off runways using wheels 
and brakes like a normal landplane has 


been demonstrated (see cut). The floats, | 


developed by Edo Corporation and mod- 
ified by de Havilland, have two main 
wheels that retract into wells for water 
landings. The smaller wheels at the bows 
are full-swivelling and retract upward 
for water landings. 


The British Navy has announced that 
its newest and largest aircraft carrier, the 
45,000-ton Ark Royal, can be run by 
remote control with no men in _ her 
engine spaces. Acording to Capt. D. R. 
F, Cambell, skipper of the ship, this 
will permit the crew to be sheltered in 
special compartments in the event of 
atomic attack, when the carrier’s massive 
machinery would gulp in large quantities 
of radioactive air and contaminate un- 
protected persons. 

For the new feature to really afford 
protection, it seems that one must as- 
sume that the ship is not damaged in the 
first place, that the atomic attack stops 
while the crew is hustled to safety, and 
that it is spared further attack while 
speeding to an uncontaminated area. 


North American Aviation, Inc. has an- 


Floats on de Havilland’s “Beaver” use wheels and brakes for runway operation. 
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nounced the development of a new fire- 
control system for use in the F-86K 
Sabrejet. Designated the MG-4, the all- 
weather system enables the interceptor 
pilot to locate targets, select a particular 
target and fly an attack course that keeps 
his aircraft pointed slightly ahead of the 
target. It also indicates the range to the 
target, and includes beacon interrogation 
and ground mapping facilities for use as 
navigational aids. The F-86K, a cannon- 
firing version of the all-weather F-86D, 
is now being procured by the Air Force 
with Mutual Defense Aid Program funds 
for delivery to NATO countries. , 


Kaman Aircraft Corporation has been 
flying a helicopter by remote control for 
more than a year. The helicopter, which 
has logged more than 100 hours of re- 
mote-controlled operation, is basically a 
modified Kaman HTK-1 designed for re- 
search and development and is currently 
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Kaman Aircraft’s remote-controlled 
helicopter, developed for the Navy. 





being evaluated under a Navy contract. 
Since the helicopter is the only one of 
its type, the company reports that all 
flights thus far have been made with a 
safety pilot aboard and limited to the 
visual range of the ground operator. 


A new cooling suit for airmen is being 
tested by the British in Malaya. It in- 
corporates dozens of thin plastic tubes, 
through which air is blown onto the 
wearer’s body. 


Sir Arnold Hall, Director of Britain’s 
Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farn- 
borough, says that airliners of the future 
may be built of a glass-fiber reinforced 
plastic. This material, according to Sir 
Arnold, would be cheaper and lighter 
than aluminum, free from metal fatigue, 
and suitable for the supersonic high- 
altitude airliners of the future. He visual- 
ized 1,300-mph passenger planes that 
would cross the Atlantic in less than 
three hours at altitudes of 45,000 to 
50,000 feet.—END 
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... to keep them flying! 


It takes tremendous power to fly faster than the speed of 
sound. It takes unfailing electric power, too... racing with 
the speed of light to operate the complex mass of electronic 
instruments and control devices packed within the sleek 
skin of modern military aircraft. 


. It’s this vital kind of power that is provided by Federal 
airborne direct-current power supplies . . . rugged, depend- 
able rectifier units made by Federal Telephone and Radio 
Company, division of ITaT... another of the many ITaT 
important contributions to aircraft efficiency and safety re- 
lied upon by major aircraft manufacturers. 





’ INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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TORZVOUS 


Where the Gang gets together 





83D INFANTRY DIVISION ASSOCIATION: 
Giving notice to all you 83d Infantry 
Division (Thunderbolt) men of our forth- 
coming reunion, which will be held on 
August 18, 19, and 20 at the Ben Frank- 
lin Hotel in Philadelphia, Penna. Get in 
touch with George Cooley, Sr., Secretary- 
Treasurer, 1459 Beechwood St., N. E., 
Warren, Ohio. 


STATIC OFFICER PERSONNEL: There will 
be a reunion of all Static Officer person- 
nel, Pyote Army Air Base, Pyote, Tex., 
World War II. This includes all officers 
of the base, flying medical and ground. 
The reunion will be held in Chicago June 
17, 18, and 19. Officers wishing further 
informution should write to Dr. William 
§. McMurry, Box 208, Okmulgee, Okla. 


ALUMNI! OF STALAG LUFT III: Here we go 
again—the annual Prisoner of War Re- 
union for Alumni of Stalag Luft ITI. It'll 
be held at the Van Cleve Hotel, Dayton, 
Ohio, on Saturday, May 7. The theme 
will be “Come dressed as you were ten 
years ago, or if that won't work, just 
come dressed.” For information or reser- 
vations write David Pollak, c/o The Pol- 
lak Steel Company, Marion, Ohio. 


STICK AND WIRE ERA: Pilots and aviation 
dignitaries who operated from Teterboro 
Airport up to and including the peak of 
the barnstorming era in 1930 are being 
sought for a July reunion at the famous 
New Jersey field. The ranks of the list of 
eligibles have been greatly depleted since 
the days of the Gates Flying Circus, but 
a committee of old timers, including Col. 
Bernt Balchen, is making every effort to 
bring together all the survivors of the old 
flying crate days. Each of the persons 
eligible has had more than’ twenty-five 
years association with flying. Anyone 
knowing the whereabouts of some of 
these people write to Russ Brinkley, 
WHP-TV, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Lt. THORNDAL: Does anyone know the 
whereabouts of 1st Lt. Herbert L. Thorn- 
dal, Jr., who was with the 4th Fighter 
Wing in Korea in 1952? John R. Kreger, 
dl Quesada St., N. W., Washington, 


RAY T. ELSMORE: I have been trying to 
obtain the address of Col. Ray T. Elsmore, 
who was a staff officer in 5th Bomber 
Command, 5th Air Force, SWPA in 1942. 


_ R. Fairbanks, 715 Monroe St. Anoka, 
inn, 








ANOTHER INDUSTRIAL LEADER... 


Exterior view of new Luria installation. 


AV CP 


TEXAS DIVISION 


BEL 
Chooses 
URIA wy" 





Interior... showing Bell's rotor assembly. 


THE “LURIA SYSTEM OF STANDARDIZATION” LOWERS YOUR BUILDING 
COSTS... AND ADDS HIGH SPEED TO YOUR INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 





To be sure your Rendezvous item 
appears in the June issue, we should 
have your request by April 15.~Tue 
Eprrors, 





One of the primary reasons why 
Luria Buildings were selected by 
Bell Aircraft ...and became a vital 
part of the world’s most up-to-date 
facilities for manufacturing heli- 
copters...was because these stand- 
ardized buildings of structural steel 
components surpass the require- 
ments called for in the building codes. 


But permanency of structure is just 
one of many assets provided by 


Luria. Among the others are adapt- 
ability and a flexibility of design that 
make possible almost any type of 
structure and almost any type of 
architectural treatment. As a 
result, Luria Buildings can be 
“custom-built” to your 
individual requirements 
..- without sacrific- 
ing the advantages 
of standardization. 
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LURIA ENGINEERING Company 


5ii FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
District Offices: ATLANTA « PHILADELPHIA e BOSTON e CHICAGO e WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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‘Defend the United States Aga ns | 


To learn more about the 











mission and how it is N THE days before the hydrogen ™ 
bomb and aircraft capable of de- “ 

being accomplished was livering this terror anywhere in “i 
the world, the United States home- " 

the object of the AFA- | front could be considered a relative - 
sanctuary from the danger of aerial - 

sponsored Air Defense attack. This consideration is not valid Ai 
today; it will be even less so in the - 

Conference at ADC Head- future. So the nation has been forced wi 
Sit to create a new philosophy—the philos- ” 
quarters in Colorado ophy of Continental Air Defense. , 
In a two-day conference sponsored y 

Springs. Here’s a report by the Air Force Association at Colo- - 
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AIR DEFENSE OPERATIO to 
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—THE MISSION 


yado Springs a few weeks ago, the 
new Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand explained this philosophy in de- 
tail to some 160 executives of the 
country’s leading industrial organiza- 
tions, about 200 National Guard and 
Air Force Reserve representatives, and 
more than a dozen of the Congressmen 
who sit on the House Armed Services 
and Appropriations Committees. 
Industry’s executives were briefed 
by Gen. Benjamin W. Chidlaw’s com- 
mand on the opening day of the con- 


At the conference: Left, AFA President John R. Alison stands between ‘James 
H. Doolittle and Thomas G. Lanphier. At right, Gen. Benjamin W. Chidlaw and 


Rep. Shepard J. Crumpacker, Jr. (R.-Ind.) talk with Gen. George C. Kenney. 


ference. The second day was reserved 
exclusively for the Reserve and Guard 
representatives, who included com- 
manders and operations officers from 
those fighter units in all but six states 
whose primary mission is to augment 
Regular Air Defense forces. Both days 
were virtually the same. 


Morning sessions included a discus- | 


sion of the threat by Brig. Gen. Wood- 
bury Burgess, Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Intelligence; outline of the mission 
and organization of CONAD (see 


Delegates at the AFA-sponsored Air Defense Conference saw first-hand the 


workings of an air defense system 


s basic elements: detection, identifica- 


tion, interception, and destruction. When an enemy is detected, the ADDC 
scrambles our interceptors, while the ADCC alerts the population center. 
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page 84) by Maj. Gen. Kenneth P. 
Bergquist, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Operations, and Col. Edward A. 
Herbes; and a tour of the huge Com- 
bat Operations Center. 

Afternoon sessions opened with the 
presentation of air defense in action 
by Col. John C. Meyer, Director of 
Operations and Training, and closed 
with a presentation of air base prob- 
lems by Col. Harry W. Shoup, Chief 
of the Combat Operations Center. A 
special briefing on materiel for indus- 
try on opening day by Maj. Gen. M. 
S. Roth, Deputy for Materiel, was re- 
placed on the second day by a special 
report for the Reservists on augmen- 
tation forces by Col. Ben I. Mayo, Jr., 
Chief of Operational Plans. 

Several hours were allotted each 
day for questions arid answers. James 
H. Doolittle, former president of AFA, 
moderated the industrial portion of 
the conference, and Gen. Gerge C. 
Kenney, AFA’s Chairman of the 
Board, served in the same capacity 
for Guard and Reserve. 

One of the highlights was a major 
address by General Chidlaw (see page 
87) at a banquet in the Broadmoor 
Hotel on opening night. 

The conference, one of a series be- 
ing sponsored by AFA, was designed 
to acquaint industrial leaders and Re- 
servists, who have a primary stake in 
preventing enemy bombers from 
reaching US targets, with the urgency 
of the new philosophy of air defense. 

That it succeeded cannot be ques- 
tioned. Industries’ executives, as well 
as Guard and Reserve conferees agreed 
they now had a clearer understanding 
of the grave responsibility resting on 
the shoulders of our air defense forces. 

Because of the nature of the con- 
ference, it is impossible to present a 
verbatim transcript. But highlights, 
which point up the new philosophy, 
appear on the following pages, with 
an.Am Force Magazine photochart 
of ADC on pages 88 and 89.—ENp 
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We must have the ability to 


Parry the Blow 
And Fight Back 


Even though the best defense may be 


a good offense, the fact that 


the enemy is granted the first move 


poses a continually growing threat 


to our air defense organization 


IR defense is a comparative new- 
comer to the field of military 
[@ science in the United States. Our 
4 forces had very little experience 
with this type operation during World 
War II. Not until Soviet aims became 
clear to us in 1946, and Soviet efforts 
to duplicate our B-29 in numbers be- 
came known, was serious considera- 
tion given the problem here in our 
country. 

This country took the first big step 
in 1948 by authorizing a permanent 
radar net of seventy-five stations. At 
that time, air defense was a subordi- 
nate responsibility of the Continental 
Air Command. As the radar screen 
became a reality and plans for a de- 
fensive weapons system crystallized, 
the need for a separate command of 
greater stature became apparent. In 
1951, the Congress established the Air 
Defense Command as a major com- 
mand within the USAF, along with 
SAC and TAC. Since that time it has 
been realized that all the military 
services must be directly involved in 
the air defense of our homeland; 
therefore, on September 1, 1954, the 
Continental Air Defense Command 
was established as a joint command 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Thus—our history is quite short— 
we lack experience—there are many 
unknowns in the equation—but we 
have the situation of a wide-open field 
for exploration, and survival of the 
nation might depend upon the results. 
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Maj. Gen. Kenneth P. Bergquist 


Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, ADC 


The major threat we face today is 
well known by you. To counter this 
threat requires the coordinated effort 
of all of us—military and civilian. To- 
day wars are fought by the people 
as a whole, not merely by military 
forces. Civil defense programs must 
go hand-in-hand with the military pro- 
gram. 

The basic prerequisite for counter- 
ing this threat, as in all military op- 
erations, is availability of timely and 
accurate intelligence. We require two 
types. The first is intelligence on 
enemy development, production, force 
build-up, ete., so that we can design 
and build an effective system to cope 
with the future threat. The second 
requirement is for warning of an im- 
pending attack. 

While over-all considerations indi- 
cate that the two types of intelligence 
should receive approximately equal 
effort, the threat of an attack at any 
unknown time indicates a continuous- 
ly current over-riding requirement for 
warning. 

Given this attack warning, Strate- 
gic Air Command will not be caught 
on the ground—naval vessels and ship- 
ping will be dispersed—the Air De- 
fense Forces will be in a maximum 
operational status—essential identifica- 
tion procedures will be in effect—and 
civil defense measures can be more 
readily accomplished. 

This outlines the responsibilities of 
various agencies in our air defense. 





The mission of the Commander-in- 


Chief, Continental Air Defense Com.-. 


mand, is: “Defend the continental 
United States against air attack.” His 
functions include: preparing plans 
and requirements; implementation of 
JCS-approved plans, coordination 
with other government agencies, other 
US commanders, Allied commanders, 
Canadian commanders and Mexican 
commanders, and operational control 
of forces made temporarily available 
from other commands, 

The Air Force has been given pri- 
mary responsibility for the air defense 
mission and functions as the Depart- 
ment of Defense agency for the Con- 
tinental Air Defense Command. The 
Air Force furnishes interceptor forces 
and the basic ground environment for 
surveillance of the air and for the 
control of all weapons. 

The Army furnishes anti-aircraft 
forces. 

The Navy furnishes picket vessels 
for offshore contiguous coverage, and, 
in emergency, will furnish additional 
forces which have an air defense capa- 
bility. 

Other agencies, such as the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, coordinate and cooperate with 
the Department of Defense in the 
establishment of procedures, and the 
execution of plans, designed to pro- 
vide for: an adequate civil defense, 
the control of civil air traffic, and the 
control of electronic emissions. 

In an organizational and operational 
breakdown of the Continental Air 
Defense Command (CONAD), we 
have divided the United States into 
three geographical regions—each re- 
gion being the air defense area of 
responsibility of a Joint Air Defense 
Force. Thus, we have a “Joint Eastern 
Air Defense Force” with headquarters 
near Newburgh, New York; a “Joint 
Central Air Defense Force” with its 
headquarters at Grandview, Missouri; 
and a “Joint Western Air Defense 
Force” with headquarters near San 
Francisco. Headquarters of CONAD 
are in Colorado Springs. 

Each Joint Air Defense Force is 
further subdivided into sectors; each 
sector being the air defense area of 
responsibility of a numbered Joint Air 
Defense Division. For example, the 
Air Defense Control Center of the 
30th Joint Air Defense Division is at 
Detroit and the 33d at Oklahoma 
City. Thus we have three Joint Air 
Defense Forces and twelve Joint Air 
Defense Divisions. 

The Joint Air Defense Division 
commander is really the battle director 
and exercises operational control over 
the forces from, all services which 
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Northrop Scorpion F-89D is in 600-mph class, carries 104 rockets in pods. 


A Pratt and Whitney J-57-11 turbojet powers this supersonic Convair F-102. 


Above: North American F-86D Sabrejet. Below: the Lockheed F-94C Starfire. 
i ) 


At left are three of the planes 
now operational in our Air De- 
fense Command. The fourth, Con- 
vair’s F-102, is now in produc- 
tion. Standing round-the-clock 
runway alerts, these all-weather 
interceptors can be in the air 
within minutes after a warning. 
These planes, and the crews who 
keep them always ready, consti- 
tute our first line of defense 
against enemy aerial attack. 


have been furnished him for the air 
defense of his sector. To assist him 
in planning, and the proper team em- 
ployment of these forces, he has ap- 
propriate Army and Navy representa- 
tives on his staff, as does the com- 
mander at Joint Air Defense Force 
level and at Headquarters CONAD. 

No radical reorganizations or dis- 
ruptions of the normal functions and 
responsibilities of the different serv- 
ices have been required in the estab- 
lishment of the Continental Air De- 
fense Command and its subordinate 
headquarters. 

Command arrangements and ad- 
ministrative and logistics channels 
remain with the services concerned, 
with operational control and planning 
responsibilities being vested in the 
joint commander. 

At this time I would like to mention 
the relationship between Canada and 
the United States with respect to air 
defense, and our relationship with the 
Alaskan Command and the Northeast 
Command. These are the Commands 
of this continent having forces spe- 
cifically assigned for air defense. 

The Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand coordinates very closely with 
the Canadian Air Defense Command, 
and the respective air defense sys- 
tems operate practically as one. Ex- 
change of information, combined 
planning, agreed standard operating 
procedures, cross-border communica- 
tions tie in at all levels, passing of 
weapons control—all are in effect now 
and applied daily. National sovereign- 
ty is maintained by insuring that, in 
a general sense, operational control is 
maintained by the appropriate per- 
sonnel of the country in, or over 
which, the operation is taking place. 

The Alaskan Command and the 
Northeast Command coordinate close- 
ly with CONAD. Their assigned mis- 
sion is to defend their bases and pro- 
vide warning of attacks in or through 
their areas. 

In the building of the air defense 
systems, logic, priorities, and meager 
means dictated development from the 
prime targets outward. Thus, we 

(Continued on following page) 
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evolved island-type systems, such as 
Alaska. Expansion of the separate 
systems brought our planning to the 
consideration of North America as a 
whole. 

This air defense system is com- 
posed of two basic parts: the air de- 
fense combat zone, which includes 
the active air defense forces of the 
United States and Canada; and the 
air defense warning zone which is 
composed of the necessary detection 
and communications facilities required 
to provide early warning. 


First air attack warnings will prob- 
ably come from radar units like this. 


The function of air defense is di- 
vided into four basic actions: detec- 
tion, identification, interception, and 
destruction. Given adequate means to 
accomplish these actions, effective air 
defense becomes a function of time. 
These actions must be completed in 
less time than is required for the at- 
tacker to proceed from the initial de- 
tection point to bomb-release line. 

In planning defense there are two 
general types of attacks we must plan 
against: 

First is the massive “all-out” attack 
against the United States -designed 
to be decisive in one strike. This type 
attack is relatively easy to detect and 
identify but hard to combat. 

The second type is the sneak attack 
with relatively small numbers of air- 
craft against, perhaps, our offensive 
striking force. This type attack is 
hard to detect and identify but it 
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is somewhat less difficult to combat. 

I will now outline the present and 
proposed means to accomplish the 
four basic actions. The first is detec- 
tion. 

Successful air defense must start 
with detection. We have a network 
of radar stations covering large por- 
tions of our country, Canada, Alaska, 
Greenland, and Iceland. 

The US permanent radar net is in 
a fully operational status, operating 
on a twenty-four-hour-per-day sched- 
ule. This net gives us good high-alti- 
tude coverage over a large portion of 
the country. 

Our joint Canadian-US radar net is 
expanding and you have undoubtedly 
read about the planned early warning 
lines. In addition to the ground early 
warning lines in Canada, we plan 
overwater coverage with airborne, as 
well as surface-borne, radars. 

Another integral and vital part of 
the existing detection net is the 
Ground Observer Corps. This Corps 
depends upon civilian volunteers. Its 
efficiency is in direct proportion to the 
manning achieved, the spirit and en- 
thusiasm of the volunteers, and the 
continual training effort given by the 
Air Defense Command. 

The Corps is organized into areas, 
each containing a filter center. With- 
in thirty-six states of the union ap- 
proximately 19,000 observation posts 
and at least half a million volunteers 
are required to effectively perform 
the GOC mission. The filter centers 
are staffed with a small permanent 
Air Defense Command detachment 
consisting of about five officers and 
fifteen airmen with the mission of 
training civilian volunteers in both 
filter center and observation post 
techniques, and supervising opera- 
tions. 

We are now expanding the GOC 
into all forty-eight states, which 
means we are about to establish twen- 
ty-four new filter centers and about 
200 supporting observer posts for 
each center. This expansion takes us 
into twelve new states and increases 
our requirement for civilian observers 
to over a million. 

There is also an established GOC 
in the east and west portions of south- 
ern Canada and a proposal has been 
made for the expansion of the GOC 
across the Prairie Provinces. 

Thirteen filter centers, eleven in the 
East and two in the West, are ready 
for operation now. Eight additional 
filter centers aré required to complete 
the coverage across the Prairie Prov- 
inces. This proposal is in the office 
of the Canadian Defense Minister for 
approval. 
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In addition to the southern organi- 
zation of the GOC, Canada’s northern 
division has been in the active de. 
fense reporting system for over a year, 
More than 280 reporting stations have 
been integrated into the net. These 
are weather stations, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police outposts, lumber 
camps, mining camps, trading posts, 
and trappers, most of whom are 
equipped with radio for contact with 
a base station The Canadian govern- 
ment requires that each of these sta- 
tions report by the fastest possible 
communications means any flights of 
multi-engine aircraft observed over 
northern Canada. Although the re- 
ports have not been many, they have 
been relatively rapid. 

If we depend solely upon land- 
based radar, coastal targets, such as 
New York, are virtually indefensible. 
Therefore, we must extend the radar 
coverage seaward. One means of do- 
ing this is the use of Airborne Early 
Warning and Control aircraft. An- 
other way of extending coverage is by 
the utilization of radar-equipped Navy 
picket vessels. 

The Air Force has programmed 
several squadrons, equipped with 
RC-121 Lockheed Constellation-type 
aircraft, for the contiguous coverage 
mission while the’ Navy has _pro- 
grammed for the picket vessel sta- 
tions off each coast. 

This completes the detection phase 
of our four basic actions. The next is 
identification. 

Identification of aircraft is one of 
our big air defense problems today. 
An indication of the magnitude of 
the problem is the amount of air 
traffic—about 30,000 flights per day 
from fields within the United States 
and some -600 daily international 
flights. 

To do identification today, the air 
defense system tries to keep track 
of all friendly aircraft penetrating the 
United States and those within cer- 
tain critical areas. This involves the 
assistance and coordination of the 
CAA, the Department of Transport of 
Canada, and our own Military Flight 
Service. Rapid correlation of flight 
plans must be accomplished. 

Friendly aircraft using the Air De- 
fense Identification Zones are required 
to file flight plans in advance of pene- 
tration. However, in the internal 
zones, flights below 4,000 feet are not 
thus restricted. This freedom was 
granted because it is impractical to 
further restrict private “puddle- 
jumper” operations—plus the inability 
to police due to lack of surveiliance 
capability. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Raising the price of aggression 


Air Defense— 
A Major Deterrent 


If Communist Russia knows that 
her attacking planes must fight 
their way to their targets, she will 
be less likely to strike the blow 


EFENSE of the United States from air attack is today 
a number one preoccupation of the American people, 
and that defense is the mission of the Continental 
Air Defense system. 

Our command is perhaps the first major organization 
of the few in our whole military structure which must 
meet its acid test on D-Day—in fact, on H-Hour of that 
D-Day—and D-Day could come tomorrow. 

Therefore, the shadow of reality is always as close to 
us as our own shadow. 

And the Continental Air Defense Command must work, 
tirelessly and ceaselessly. It must undergo constant test, 
and revision based. on the showing of these tests. It must 
be re-equipped to be ever new, and ever newer. It can 
never be truly effective if any portion of our system is 
approaching museum status nor is it ever safe to view or 
inspect if from the attitude of veneration for past achieve- 
ment. Rather, it must be continually assessed for vigilance, 
or virility. 

In this vein, I am frequently asked the question, “Since 
our scientists, our research and development people, antic- 
ipate many major improvements at somewhat later time 
periods, why should it be necessary to spend large sums 
of money modifying and improving the present system 
since ultimately much larger’ gains in the effectiveness 
can be anticipated at that later date?” Viewing the world 
situation as it is today, I think the answer to that question 
is pretty obvious. Remembering always in this business 
that our D-Day may be tomorrow, we cannot, we dare 
not, risk less than achieving the maximum “kill effective- 
, possible, employing the tools we have presently at 
and.... 

True air defense takes in the complete array of the 
offensive and defensive capacities of all services to make 
up this effective air defense, everything to keep the 
enemy guessing, everything to keep him off balance, 
to inake him puzzle and pause, attempting to figure our 
airpower out and make him doubtful of his own ability 
to cope with it. 
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Commander, Air Defense Command 


Thus, I believe our Continental Air Defense System 
starts with . . . the Strategic Air Command with its long- 
range, atomic packhorses; the Navy’s carrier task forces 
wherever it is possible for them to contribute; and also 
those Air Forces, tactical in nature, which are based far 
out from this country and on the fringes of the Iron 
Curtain, represented in our own commitments to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and. those of our 
partners in this alliance. : 

Concerned as we all are that we keep this far-out exten- 
sion of our defenses and improve them daily, and con- 
cerned as we all are to preserve and ever strengthen the 
mighty fists of our strategic striking air arms, we of the 
Continental Air Defense Command are also concerned 
that our assigned mission, that of defending the skies 
over and the aerial approaches to our homeland, be like- 
wise fully understood and fully appreciated. Appreciated 
as the nation’s blunting force which may have to endure 
its greatest battles while the enemy is at full strength 
and while the enemy effort is freshest. 

Facing squarely up to the problem, I feel, as do all 
military commanders, that little. has altered that old 
military truism that “the best defense is a strong offense.” 
I am certain that a purely defensive system alone would 
never be the one single force which would deter forever a 
Russian decision to strike’ us. 

We must, .at all costs, maintain our own long-range 
striking forces, our Strategic Air Command, and those 
other forces which are capable of striking at the vitals, 
the heartland, of any aggressor. And they must be kept 
at the highest levels of efficiency and size to do their job, 
once their mission is ordered. 

But, I’m just as certain, that a major deterring factor 
lies in being able to guarantee that our striking forces 
will not be caught in their lairs. If that aggressor, spe- 
cifically, if Communist Russia, knows that while she is 
fighting her way toward her targets, that the golden 
opportunity of easy destruction on the ground has passed, 

(Continued on page 90) 
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and the visitation of death and destruction to their home- 
land is but a few, very few, short hours away, then a 
decision by them to launch their first aggressive blow 
must be born only of sheer desperation. 

The objective of our present and any future air defense 
system is, thus, to ward off or reduce to acceptable limits 
the impact of enemy air attack, should our national aim 
of prevention of war itself fail. I feel, as do my people, 
that the market value of air defense will undoubtedly 


be at its highest, at its very peak on D-Day and possibly - 


a few days or weeks thereafter. We hope, we pray, that 
our offensive and defensive efforts will jointly cause it 
to taper off markedly from that point on. 

We know that nuclear armament has revolutionized 





not only air defense thinking, but military strategy in 
its entirety. 

We know that A-bombs and H-bombs plus the means 
of carting them accurately to and over a target complex 
for release, compel consideration of national survival 
itself as the number one mission of our country’s military 
action. 

Enemy capabilities, weighed against the cost and 
effectiveness of an immobilizing defensive force to put in 
the way of those capabilities, outline the general dimen- 
sions of our air defense problem. 

Dozens of factors, i.e., possible enemy approach routes, 
his likely target selections, his delivery equipment, pre- 
vailing winds and weather, and the like, dictate our de- 
fensive deployments. 

And always the question of national economics is before 
us. For example, must we or should we try to add a couple 
of fighter-interceptors, or a new guided missile position 
to our defenses as the Russian adds new types or numbers 
to his long-range air army inventory? 

And in these considerations, there is always the thought 
that there may be, somewhere along the line, “a point 
of diminishing returns” in this air defense business as 
we currently know it or visualize it and that it is and 
will be extremely difficult to determine just exactly where 
this point lies... . 

Obviously, if we assumed complete desperation and 
tried to completely blanket the nation with radar in over- 
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lays and layers, at the same time providing the wel] | 
over three million square miles of our country with maxi.” 
mum intensity fighter-interceptor and guided missile cover. 
age, we would run into economic and manpower impos. ™ 
sibility. 

It is up to us, therefore, to go about the job of doing | 
the most we can, and the best we can, with those present ~ 
and programmed forces of men and weapons which can | 
be made available to us. 

Our national sense of morality, our tradition of never 
having struck the first aggressive blow, would, I imagine, 
cause the enemy to assume, and we must assume, that | 
they will have on their side the initial advantage because 
of their ability to select the time (and place) of attack 


Control and warning plotters write 
backwards, giving teller on this side 
of board unobstructed view of data, 


The AF recently initiated airborne 
radar coverage off the Atlantic coast 


with Lockheed RC-121 Super Connies, 





and start unmolested the take-off for delivery of what 
they hope will be the first great blow. 

They patently will have many avenues of approach 
which gives them great flexibility in choosing and charting 
their hydrogen highways, as it correspondingly confronts 
us with multiple problems in blocking any aerial power 
play they initiate. 

They undoubtedly assume, and we must assume, that 
they will have to go for a “package deal” én target arrange- 
ments—a veritable bag of varieties. In a civilization and 
with a defense system as complex as ours, they must know 
that there is no one solar plexus, no single touch-point, 
which when struck could leave us totally paralyzed, 
broken, completely subdued and subjugated. 

Therefore, his offensive efforts would logically have to 
be as big as the target bag, and be designed to put us 
in an atomic vise. 

In such a packet, we must figure that he would un- 
doubtedly attempt to neutralize or wipe our our counter- 
offensive capability such as our retaliatory forces and their 
bases—the origin of our atomic stocks—certain of out 
major population and communication centers—and our 
industrial capacity for military production. ... 

[Hence] we must seek constantly for outward extension 
of our warning and tracking capability to take maximum 
advantage of area defense weapons in the Continental 
Air Defense Command. Our action must start with his 

(Continued on page 93) 
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came the first all-Canadian jet engine to power the CF-100 and F-86 _ 
Sabres V and VI. Expanded research facilities are now under 
construction to deal with the increasingly complex requirements of 
the future. 


The 6,000 people in the Orenda family are dedicated to designing, 
manufacturing, maintaining and servicing modern jet engines and other 
forms of aero power and to the building of a sound aircraft 

industry for the defence and development of Canada. 
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action, so our forces must be so disposed in depth as to 
make him run a gauntlet of continual harrassing and 
destructive attack as soon as we make contact with him. 
To be sure that our response is instantaneous and rapid 
toward any hostile threat, our control must be decen- 
tralized. 

Our full national potential in air defense must be avail- 
able and have its well-defined place in the Continental 
Air Defense Command System, the organization which 
will probably fight its major battle on the day, and hour, 
the fight starts. 

All usable fighters of other Air Force commands, those 
based in this country, must be slotted into usable places 
in the system. All Navy and Marine Corps fighter aricraft 
based coastally or inland, even those on carriers in or 
near port, figure in the system. The shore-based radar 
equipment of the Navy and various proving ground and 
guided missile test centers can make their contribution. 
The anti-aircraft guns of naval vessels in port must have 
their place alongside the guns and missile batteries which 
the Army contributes to the regular defenses. The National 
Guard and certain parts of the Reserve forces strength 
must come into the bag with us. , 

The contribution of these forces, taking their control 
and operational direction from the Continental Air De- 
fense Command, can be an enormous help. We are now 
going forward rapidly with the planning which will make 
thorough use of all these augmentation elements and to 
make sure that the control machinery is fully ready. 

Our first and most pressing need is that we obtain the 
greatest possible advance warning of any attack. To 
achieve this, we are shoving our radar detection nets 
further and further to the north, further and further out 
to sea, extending our detection, identification and tracking 
capabilities as rapidly as circumstances permit. Our sec- 
ond, and nealy as pressing need, is for streamlining the 
processes by which we put into motion all the vast re- 
sources of those strengths I have mentioned, and putting 
_ them into motion toward the places in the system where 
they will contribute the most, the quickest, and to maxi- 
mum effect... . 

We must be sure at the first flicker that the enemy is 
taking to the high aerial road, that we set up a series 
of toll gates, barriers, in his way as soon as he gets on 
that road. These toll gates, these barriers, should be all 
the missiles and jet-propelled carriers of destruction we 
can put out along that road to regulate or halt that travel 
as he comes on his atomic outing. 

He must pay heavily at those toll gates. He must be 
fought to a standstill there, shot down out there, and, 
God willing, his whole effort die out there. Because every 
uninterrupted second that we let him come on and every 
mile we let him penetrate our borders to get in reach of 
his strike position makes the cost ratio in blood, in life 
and treasure of this country mount. 

If we have the means to erect these toll gates when it 
has to be done, the nation lives. 

If we do not, the nation dies.—ENpD 


Gen. Benjamin W. Chidlaw wears two military hats. In 
addition to commanding the Air Defense Command, where 
he has been since July 1951, he also heads the Continental 
Air Defense Command. He played a hig part in the devel- 
opment of the first American jet airplane, and was one of 
the first to flight test our original jet fighter. During World 
War II, he commanded the 22d Tactical Air Command 
which supported the Fifth Army’s drive through Italy. He 
is fifty-four years old, was graduated from West Point in 
1922, and is a native of Cleves, Ohio. 
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ENGINEERS 


you are an engineer or scientist 
with experience in Missiles or pos- 
<a engineering “know-how" of weapons 
systems through preliminary aircraft design; analogue 
computation; controls system analyses; design of servo- 
mechanisms, airborne instruments, electromechanical 
devices, you will be interested in the opportunities now 
offered by the Guided Missiles Division of Republic 
Aviation. 


W©Q U should remember, too, that 
: long Island has gained wide 


renown for its extensive recrea- 
tional facilities, opportunities for graduate studies, and the 
excellent living conditions...and all around better way of life. 


=> 


fo @ young 
Saree guided missiles organization offering an 


interesting career. 
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now available, 
and other pertinent information may be 
obtained by writing to: Mr, R, Reissig 
Administrative Engineer 
or phone Hicksville 3-2373 
r % 


__ GUIDED MISSILES DIVISION 


REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION 
Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y. 





When writing or appearing for a personal interview, a resume 
outlining details of your technical background is most desirable. 
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that alerts our defense 


From the basic electronic cathode-ray tube, developed 
vision of Dr. Allen B. Du Mont in 1931, the American Eagle 
has gained “eyes” of almost limitless power. Ingenious new 
Du Mont developments of cathode-ray tubes and circuits now 


supply detection, sight, and memory to many marvelous 
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equipped for developing, engineering and manufacturing all INSTRUMENT 


these services and products for industry and national defense: DIVISION 
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ENGINEERS -— The Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories offer to 
engineers a working atmosphere 
of achievement in which they can 
successfully advance their careers. 
Our employment manager at 750 
Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N.J., 
welcomes inquiries. 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 
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For emergency use we now have a 
coordinated plan for the security cop. 
trol of air traffic known as “SCAT” 
This plan provides for the temporary 
diversion or grounding of all unes- 
sential civil and military air traffic 
and then a carefully regulated flow of 
priority flights. This action is essen. 
tial to the safety of the aircraft ip. 
volved and is necessary to avoid over- 
saturation of our identification sys. 
tem. The policy, however, is to per- 
mit a controlled maximum flow of 
civil air traffic, since this traffic repre- 
sents a vital part of the US economy 
in peace or war. 

Of great importance to CONAD is 
the use of the IFF beacon feature to 
extend the effective ground radar 
range for control of interceptors. 

The CAA is studying the applica- 
tion of IFF techniques to civil or 
commercial carriers in order to obtain 
positive and selective identification 
for air traffic control purposes. Such 
identification would, of course, be a 
valuable aid but it presents some se- 
curity problems, and the present type 
equipment is costly. 

Interception and destruction is the 
“pay-off” phase of the basic functions 
and deals with the deployment and 
employment of weapons. Anti-aircraft 
and interceptor weapons are em- 
ployed under the operational control 
of the joint Air Defense Commander 
as the fighting members of the air de- 
fense team. Interceptor and anti-air- 
craft forces are so closely related, and 
complementary to each other, that it 
is difficult to discuss one without the 
other. 

The commander who is responsible 
for air defense must plan and utilize 
both forces as a team and operate 
each in its true role to its maximum 
extent. Our aim is the integrated and 
proper utilization of any and _ all 
weapons which are capable of con- 
tributing to active air defense. 

Given some warning time and 
suitable weather, we would have a 
considerable additional fighter force 
available for air defense action. I am 
referring to the fighter aircraft forces 
of other Air Force commands, of the 
Navy, and of the Air Force Reserve 
and of the Air National Guard. 

Tested augmentation plans provide 
for employment, in place, of all avail- 
able fighter aircraft and, if we have 
several hours’ warning, the redeploy- 
ment of some fighters to more criti 
locations. 

Air National Guard fighter squad- 
rons are being equipped with fighter- 
type jet aircraft. While these units 
would have little capability against an 

(Continued on page 97) 
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ROM TAKE OFe 


Whenever an American jet needs a burst of extra 
speed — whether to get upstairs fast... to pull 
up and away after a “wave off” .. . or to flash out 
of the clouds on an approaching invader — it’s 
the afterburner that adds the power boost! And 
with CECO Afterburner Controls to govern after- 
burner thrust, extra power for speed bursts can 
be counted on when needed. The engineering and 
production of dependable afterburner fuel con- 
trols for jet engines is but one of many CECO 
contributions to America’s aerial supremacy. 


CECO can supply you with superior jet engine 
controls from present designs — or with special 


controls developed specifically to meet your 
engine requirements. 


CHANDLER-EVANS 


DIVISION NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
WEST HARTFORD 1, CONN., U.S.A. 
PIONEER PRODUCERS OF 


JET ENGINE FUEL CONTROLS @ AFTERBURNER REGULATORS 
PUMPS @ SERVOMECHANISMS @ CARBURETORS @ PROTEK-PLUGS 











Small gas turbines pass test of time 


New Milestones Gain Industry-wide Acceptance for AiResearch Power Turbines 


AiResearch small gas turbine engines, 
first of this revolutionary class of 
turbomachinery to be developed, have 
now passed the following important 
milestones: 

* 100,000 hours of actual service in 
the field * Successful operation up to 
altitudes of 53,000 feet * Completely 
reliable automatic control on produc- 


THE 


Designers and manufacturers of aircraft components: rermceration systems - 


CABIN AIR COMPRESSORS 


* TURBINE MOTORS * GAS TURBINE ENGINES 


tion machines * Customer established 
overhaul periods of up to 600 hours 
on existing units * Design overhaul 
periods on new models of 1000 hours 
¢ All phases of military qualification 
(Including new shaft power and gas 
turbine compressor designs). 

Pioneer in this field, AiResearch is 
first to develop and deliver combina- 


epee > CPI AAT ED ie 


tion units capable of delivering either 
shaft or bleed air power independently 
of each other. AiResearch has more ex- 
perience with small gas turbines than 
all other manufacturers combined. 

We are proud of the engineering: 
manufacturing team that has made 
possible these outstanding contribu- 
tions to industry. 


AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


Los Angeles 45, California + Phoenix, Arizona 


* CABIN PRESSURE CONTWOLS + 


HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT * ELECTRO-MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


PNEUMATIC VALVES AND CONTROLS * TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 


* ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS AND CONTROLS 
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jnitial surprise attack, they may be 
of considerable value if we have a 
few hours’ warning. 

We now have covered briefly the 
means to accomplish our four basic 
actions. Detection and identification 
by an extensive warning and surveil- 
Jance system—interception and de- 
struction by an integrated control sys- 
tem operating an entire family of 
weapons. 

I would like to emphasize “family 
of weapons.” To rely on any one type 
of weapon would, in our opinion, be 
disastrous. The more types (within 
reason), the more insurance against 
countermeasures. The weakness of 
one should be covered by the strong 
point of another. To attempt accom- 
plishment of maximum attrition re- 
quires time and space for combat, 
starting as far out as feasible and ap- 
plying ever-increasing quantity and 
concentration as the enemy ap- 
proaches his target—this necessitates 
several types of weapons. 

Another essential part of the air 
defense system are the air defense 
warnings. The Air Division Control 
Center is responsible for giving these 
warnings but they can also be given 
by higher headquarters. The system 
includes the following warning con- 
ditions: 

@ Warning Red—means that attack 
is imminent or underway; 

@ Warning Yellow—means that at- 
tack is likely; 

@ Warning White — means “all 
clear” to the general public, but a 
military emergency exists and emer- 
gency air traffic controls are in effect. 

A fourth condition, applying only 
to the active air defense units, is 
called “Air Defense Readiness,” which 
means that intelligence information 
and/or suspicious patterns of uniden- 
tified aircraft indicate an increased 
possibility of an attack. This condi- 
tion is disseminated only to the mili- 
tary and is a means of placing the air 
defense system in an advanced state 
of preparedness without unnecessarily 
disrupting other activities. 

We also have a condition called 
“Increased Intelligence Watch.” As 
the title implies, this requires intense 
activity of our intelligence staffs. It 
affects the commanders, intelligence 
staffs, and certain other key staff per- 
sonnel of only the three levels of Joint 
Air Defense Headquarters. 

_ The condition of air defense warn- 
ing, as determined by the appropriate 
commander, is passed over the special 
air defense warning net, simultaneous- 
ly, to all civil key point air defense 
warming centers, within the air divi- 
(Continued on following page) 
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ADEL 


ENGINE ACCESSORIES 


Precision-Built ...Performance-Proved... 
USED BY MAJOR AIRLINES AND 
AIRFRAME MANUFACTURERS 


Valves and actuators you can specify with 
confidence. Provide fail-safe operation in 
case of electrical failure. Light weight. 





Operating fluid: Engine Oil. 

Duty: Continuous. 

Solenoid: Single-coil, internally grounded. 
Electrical Range: 18 to 30 volts de. 
Current drain: 0.5 amp at 24 volts, 
Corrosion 
resistant 
construction. 





26153 SUPERCHARGER CONTROL 
VALVE 


For use on Pratt & Whitney 
R4360-63 engine. 

Directs oil flow from pressure 
supply to high blower. Rated 
flow—9 gpm. 

Built-in stamina provides 
dependable performance under 
extreme vibration conditions. 
Weight: 1.9 Ib, 








ADEL produces a complete line of Aircraft HYDRAULIC 


Weight: 1.95 Ib. 









24730 BLOWER CLUTCH SELECTOR VALVE 
For use on Pratt & Whitney R-2800 engine. 
Controls operation of two-speed super- 


charger. Electrical control is positive in 
action. Current failure returns valve to nor- 
al position, placing supercharger in low 
gear. 


Weight: 2.2 Ib. 





24793 SUPERCHARGER CONTROL ACTUATOR 
For use on Wright R3350-30 engine. 

Provides positive control of two-speed super- 
charger with complete immunity to pressure 
surges in the operating fluid. Durable and 
dependable. 


Weight: 1.75 Ib. 





25805 SUPERCHARGER ACTUATOR 

For use on Wright R1820-103 engine. 
Converts hydraulic pressure to mechanical 
push-pull actuation. Electrically controlled. 
Combines reliable operation with proven 
design... rugged construction. 


Write for new, descrip- & PNEUMATIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT, HEATER, ANTI-ICING & 
tive Brochure containing FUEL SYSTEM EQUIPMENT, ENGINE ACCESSORIES AND LINE 


detailed information on SUPPORTS. 
ADEL’s line of Aircraft 

Equipment and facili- 

ties. Address ADEL 

DIVISION, GENERAL 

METALS CORPORATION, 
10785 Van Owen St, 
Burbank, Calif. 


ADEL 


PRECISION PRODUCTS 
A DIVISION OF GENERAL METALS CORPORATION. 


DIVISION OF GENERAL METALS CORPORATION *® BURBANK, CALIF.* HUNTINGTON 


ANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: RAILWAY & POWER ENG 


Nida din Lem @)-420)-0-0010), pal, 



















AUTOMATIC. 


DIRECTION 
FINDER 


(Patent Pending) 


With Receiver Indicator ACCURACY within 1° 


Olympic’s revolutionary new Direction Finder was demonstrated in Washing- _ 
ton, D. C. to an important cross-section of aviation industry leaders, proving its 
speed, dependability and accuracy (Receiver-indicator ACCURATE WITHIN 1° 
— over-all system accuracy slightly lower). 


Olympic’s 20 years of advanced electronic skill developed this new, compact 
system at a low price to include antenna, mast and cables, ready for installa- 
tion — which now puts safety within the reach of every airport. Reliable, 
accurate bearings are obtainable even under high noise level conditions where 
the plane's voice transmission is unintelligible. The receiver is continuously 
tunable between 118 and 148 MC; no special equipment is needed in the air- 
craft other than standard VHF transmission. The system is equally suited for 
marine use. 


Mail the coupon now for complete specifications and full details on the 
Direction Finder, as well as information on Olympic’s comprehensive facilities - 
for design, development, manufacturing and environmental testing, 





So  ememmropording field DEMONSTRATIONS, write or wire:__ __ Wie 
OLYMPIC RADIO & TELEVISION inc., 34-01 38th Ave., L.I.C. 1, N.Y. | 

Please send specifications and details Cc) Please send information on Olympic’s facilities | 

| on the VHF Direction Finder. for design, development, manufacturing and | 

















| environmental testing. 
Name 

i 

| Company 

| Addr 
City Zone State 
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sion area. Every state has one or more 
key points. 

The FCDA has liaison personnel at 
our Air Division Headquarters. One 
of their functions is operational con- 
trol of the civil air defense warning 
system. The Air Division advises the 
FCDA representatives of the condi- 
tion of air defense warning. The re- 
sponsibility for dissemination from 
the Air Defense Control Center to 
the public, then, rests entirely with 
civil authority. The military air de- 
fense warning net is established in a 
similar manner, but is operated en- 
tirely by military personnel. 

The Department of Defense, in 
conjunction with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, has devel- 
oped plans to control electronic fa- 
cilities which might be used by hostile 
aircraft for navigational purposes 
(CONELRAD). 

This plan includes the control of 
commercial broadcasting stations. The 
requirement for denying their use can 
be met by stopping operations, but 
it is essential that their services con- 
tinue in order to supply civil defense 
information to the general public. 
This plan meets both requirements. 
It is a synchronous-sequential system 
that provides for three or more sta- 
tions in a city or small area to broad- 
cast in a varied sequence on the same 
frequency, thus negating the use of 
the aircraft radio direction-finding 
equipment. Tests to date have proven 
the effectiveness of the plan. 

For the control of air navigation 
aids we have an approved joint De- 
partment of Defense-Department of 
Commerce plan. In addition, plans for 
the control of radio stations of various 
other governmental agencies are now 
complete. 

We face a continually growing 
threat that even now might well spell 
defeat if war comes. We all agree that 
the best defense is a good offense, but 
if we grant the initial move to the 
enemy, we must have an air defense 
adequate to insure our ability to get 
up off the floor after a Sunday punch 
and fight back with the will and the 


strength to win.—ENpD 


Maj. Gen. Kenneth P. Bergquist has 
been in his present post as Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations at Air 
Defense Command since 1951. In 
World War II he was DCS/Opera- 
tions for the 73d Bomb Wing whose 
Saipan-based B-29s then were hitting 
Japan. General Bergquist is a 1935- 
graduate of West Point, and went on 
to become a pilot the following year. 
He joined the Air Defense Command 
in 1950. 
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WYMAN-GORDON... 


* PIONEER in the development of 
new forging techniques for over 
seventy years 


* FIRST OPERATOR of a large 
hydraulic die forging press in this 
Hemisphere — 18,000 tons in 1946 


* ANNOUNCES the completion of 
the first forging press in the Air 
Force Heavy Press Program— 

- 35,000-ton Loewy Press now in 
production 


WYMAN-GORDON CO. 


Established 1883 
FORGINGS OF ALUMINUM e MAGNESIUM e STEEL e TITANIUM 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
HARVEY, ILLINOIS DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Michigan Squadron Backs Heliport 


MEMBERS OF THE DEARBORN UNIT PRESENT 


A MODEL THEY MADE 


The youngest AFA Squadron in Mich- 
igan, Dearborn, is sponsoring an ambi- 
tious program that is aimed at making 
Dearborn one of the first cities of its 
size in the US with an active helicopter 
program. During the past year, Squadron 
members, under the leadership of Com- 
mander Berge Manoogian, have been 
building a scale model of the modern 
heliport. In January, at a Dearborn Coun- 
cil meeting, this model and drawings 
were presented to the city by Manoogian. 

In making the presentation, Manoogian 
said, “The Air Force Association is vitally 
interested in civil air transportation and 
the construction of heliports on a na- 
tional scale. We want Dearborn to be the 
first Michigan city with a modern heli- 
copter program.” 

William Broomhall, Council President, 
and Councilman George Bondie accepted 
the model on behalf of the city. 


On January 22, leaders of AFA’s 
Northeast Region (New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania) met in Philadel- 
phia at the request of Regional Vice 
President Randall Leopold, for the first 
Conference held in the Region. The 
turnout included three Wing Command- 
ers and a National Director, in addition 
to many Squadron and Group leaders. 

Among the subjects discussed was the 
inauguration of a perpetual trophy to be 
awarded the best all-around Wing, based 
on a point system set up and approved 
by the Region. Under this system, a Wing 
receives points for increasing its member- 
ship, and can also garner points for the 
number of Squadrons it has and for the 
total miles traveled by delegates to na- 
tional and wing conventions. The trophy 
was donated by Leopold. 


Head table at Seattle dinner honoring Maj. Gen. Alfred 
A. Kessler included local and regional leaders in addi- 
tion to President John Alison and Gen. George C. Kenney. 


TO CIVIC OFFICIALS 


Attending from New York were David 
Levison, Wing Commander; and Henry 
Breen. From New Jersey, Joseph Bori- 
cheski, Wing Commander; John Miller, 
James Doeler, and Ken Hamler. From 
Pennsylvania, Leonard Work, Command- 
er; Josephine Groesbeck, Chester Rich- 
ardson, Prestie Headings, Robert Carr, 
James Gilboy, Owen Ferry, Sally Down- 
ing, National Director Carl Long, and 
Leopold. 


On January 26, Maj. Gen. Alfred A. 
Kessler, Jr., received the plaudits of mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Squadron, 
along with those of top-flight civic lead- 
ers in the area, for his accomplishments 
during his stay in the Bay Area as Fourth 
Air Force Commander. 

Tom Stack, a past Commander of the 
Squadron and current member of the 
Board of Directors, organized a dinner 
at the University Club in General Kess- 
ler’s honor, which was attended by 


Berge 
Manoogian, 
Dearborn 
Squadron 
Commander 
(holding 
model) 
presents model 
heliport to 
Dearborn 
village officials. 
Members of 
Squadron 
donated time 
and materials 
to build model. 


SQUADRON OF THE 
MONTH 


The Rainier Squadron 
Seattle, Wash. 


CITED FOR 


consistent sponsorship of outstanding 
programs designed to further the cause 
of the Air Force Reserve program in the 
community, and promote a better under. 
standing of the Reservist’s role in civilian 
life. 











twenty-four prominent San Franciscans, 

Among the guests were Elmer Barber, 
San Francisco Squadron Commander: 
Tom Barbour, American Airlines: Bob 
Begley, Clay Bernard, Western Airlines; 
Bob Dobbins, Don Farbstein, Cliff Grif. 
fin, Hank Johnson, Mike Kavanaugh, Lt. 
Jim Low, Thomas Mellon, Chamber of 
Commerce President; Al Mitchell, Oak. 
land Airport manager; Col. Sam Moise, 
Air Force Reserve Center Commander; 
Charles Morgan, Col. Robert Northrup, 
Fourth Air Force Vice Commander; Mike 
Pisani, Regional Vice President; Adrian 
Rose, Chet Siverson, Bill Sutherlin, Brig, 
Gen. Clinton Vincent, Western Air De- 
fense Force Vice Commander; Stack, and 
General Kessler. 


The new Skokie Valley, Ill., Squadron 
(Continued on page 97) 





New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania leaders meet in 
Philadelphia for Northeast Region Conference. All the 
Wings and Squadrons in the Region were represented. 
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IF: YOU “GOT: OUT” 


If you separated from the Air Force as 
an NCO within the last 12 months, you 
will qualify for stripes on reenlistment. 





Air Force Veterans 


YOU CAN COME BACK 


If you reenlist within 90 days of separa- 
tion, you come back in grade and qualify 
for a substantial Reenlistment Bonus. 





YOU GO PLACES FASTER 
IN THE U.S. AIR FORCE 


Now’s the time for Air Force veterans to put 
the skills they learned in tech school to work. 
Now’s the time to rejoin the Air Force, where 
your work will be appreciated, and you’ll be 
working to your own best advantage. The ex- 
perience and know-how you gained during 
your active service make you valuable to the 
U. S. Air Force...and continued service will 
add to your earning capacity. 

Remember, too, that you have an equity in 


Obtain complete information from any 
AFB Reenlistment Office or your local Air 
Force recruiter.. 


the U. S. Air Force. You have earned valuable 
retirement credits toward a well-paying pen- 
sion at a later date. Why forfeit this invest- 
ment? Why not make the Air Force a career? 
Each year you spend on active duty will build 
you a retirement fund that will insure you of 
a comfortable income for the rest of your life. 


That’s why, today AND tomorrow, you’re 
better off in the Air Force. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 
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RCA UNF “PENCIL” TYPES 
.. . for superior efficiency 
in UHF communications. 
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RCA PREMIUM TYPES 

. for added reliability 
in industrial and 
military environments. 





The 
new 
charte 


RCA LOW-NOISE TYPES 
. for low-noise 

Operation in critical 

@udio applications. 









RCA “SPECIAL REDS’ 
«.. for exceptional uniformity 
stability, dependability, and” 

minimum life of 10 000 hours. 
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was officially welcomed to the community 
on January 27, when George D. Wilson, 
Mayor of Skokie, presented the Squadron 
its Charter in ceremonies at the City 
Hall. Robert Vaughan, 8303 Monticello, 
Commander, accepted for the Squadron. 

National Directors George Anderl and 
Morry Worshill, and Chicago Group 
Commander Leroy Kwiatt, one of the 
organizers of the new unit, also spoke 
briefly. 

Guests at the meeting included Jack 
Seeley, Village Clerk; William Krewer 
and Fred Wakefield, Village Trustees; 
and Lt. Col. John Gaffney. 

In addition to Vaughan, officers of the 
new Squadron are William Kearney, Vice 
Commander; Warren Hanke, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Norman Lauer and George 
Wilson, Councilmen. Vaughan has been 
appointed Publicity Chairman of the Illi- 
nois Wing convention, to be held in the 
Sheraton Hotel in Chicago on April 30. 


The Lansing, Mich., Auxiliary unit, 
one of the oldest in the nation, cele- 
brated its third birthday on January 15 
with a Charter Day Luncheon in the 
Roosevelt Hotel. Mrs. Richard Taylor, 
President of the unit, presided. 

Lt. Col. Alice Hammond (CAP) was 
the main speaker. She discussed the value 
of airpower as a force for cementing 
friendships around the world. After her 
speech, Colonel Hammond was made an 
honorary member of the unit. 

Mrs. W. S. Karr, Wing Auxiliary Presi- 
dent, gave the opening invocation, a 
prayer that was adopted as official at the 
last unit meeting. 

Other guests included Regional Vice 
President Glenn Sanderson; Auxiliary 
Vice President Beulah Carr; Wing Com- 
mander Robert Emerson; and Lansing 
Squadron Commander James G. Vignola. 


The Minute Man Squadron, one of two 
new units in Massachusetts, held _ its 
charter meeting last month in Boston. 


CONTINUED 


Harold F. O'Neil, Squadron Commander, 
accepted the Charter from Regional Vice 
President Thomas Stebbins during the 
ceremony. 

Attending as guests were Commanders 
of two other Squadrons, Philipe Coury 
of Boston, and Harold E. Lawson of the 
new Laurence G. Hanscom Squadron, 
chartered in February. 

All the members of the Minute Man 
Squadron also are active in the 89th 
Fighter-Bomber Wing of the Air Force 
Reserve. 


One feature of the February meeting 
of the Santa Monica, Calif., Squadron— 
AFA’s “Squadron of the Year” for 1954 
—was the presentation to James Czach, 
Commander, of the official charter for the 
Air Explorer Scout Troop 444, organized 
and sponsored by the Squadron. Howard 
Crooks and Percy Woodford, Bay District 
officials of the Boy Scouts, presented the 
charter. 

At the same time, the AFA Squadron 
gave the Explorers the official Troop ban- 
ner and an American flag. Wilbur Reeser 
is Scoutmaster of the Troop. 

Guest speaker for the evening was 
John J. Northrop, the well known aircraft 
designer and retired board chairman of 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 

The first chartered Squadron in the 
California Wing, Santa Monica is also the 
first to sponsor an Explorer Troop. 


CROSS-COUNTRY . . Tom Steb- 
bins, New England Regional Vice Presi- 
dent, has done a fine job in his area in 
rounding up potential Squadron organ- 
izers. Two Squadrons have already been 
chartered (Minute Man and Hanscom), 
and others are being formed in Bangor, 
Me., and Rutland, Vt. . . . “Kiwi’s Flight 
Log,” the monthly bulletin of the San 
Fernando Valley, Calif., Squadron, is an 
excellent publication. Credit is due the 
entire Squadron, but particularly editorial 

(Continued on following page) 


Morry Worshill, center, a member of the new Illinois Skokie Valley Squadron, 


accepts the unit’s Charter from Skokie 


Mayor George D. Wilson, right, at 


ceremony at City Hall in January. At left, Squadron Cmdr. Robert Vaughan. 
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EXECUTIVE TRAINEES 


Want Executive Trainee. Preferably married. Age 
23-35. Beginning salary $300 month to train in 
School in Dallas. Learn field sales in South and 
Southwest. Seeking career men who, through hard 
work, would like to become Regional Managers. 
Write Ned P. King, Fidelity Union Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 








SAN FRANCISCO... 


where the climate is delightful in 
August . . . is the site of AFA’s 
1955 Convention 


DETAILS ON PAGE 74 








UNITED 
AIR LINES 
needs pilots 
and flight 
engineers 
Now! 


New age limits! 


Wonderful career opportu- 
nities with the nation’s num- 
ber one airline now open to 
qualified men. Company bene- 
fits include excellent pay, 
broad insurance program, 
retirement income plan and 
others. 

Qualifications: Height 5’-7” 
to 6’-4”. U. S. citizen, high 
school graduate, commercial 
pilot license, pass physical 
with no waivers. Age 21-28. 

Applicants who, in addition 
to above qualifications also 
have Instrument Rating or 
Flight Engineer’s Certificate 
(or Flight Engineer’s exami- 
nation written portion passed) 
will be accepted through age 
29; with both Instrument 
Rating and Flight Engineer’s 
Certificate through age 30. 

Successful applicants will 
attend United’s Flight Train- 
ing Center at Denver and re- 
ceive salary while in training. 


Write: C. M. Urbach 
Placement Superintendent 
’ United Air Lines 
Stapleton Airfield 
Denver, Colorado 
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your key to smaller, more reliable 


electronic systems! 


Modern aerial weapons impose tremendous shock, 
vibration and heat problems for complex airborne 
electronic equipment. Texas Instruments —a leading 
manufacturer of doth military airborne equipment and 
semiconductor devices —is best qualified to aid you 
in solving these design problems. 


Small as the buttons on your shirt, transistors are already 
replacing vacuum tubes in applications where size, 
weight, reliability, and power consumption are impor- 
tant. Newest TI transistor developments are mass pro- 
duction of low cost, high gain germanium transistors 
and high temperature, high frequency silicon transistors. 
TI silicon devices operate stably to more than twice the 
high temperature minimums required for most military 


applications (MIL-T-5422C). 


Texas Instruments—with extensive military electronics 
experience—already has under development numerous 
military projects applying both silicon and germanium 
transistors. For aid in the trend to transistorization, call 
in one of our application engineers. TI welcomes the 
opportunity to design and manufacture transistorized 
systems for your specific application. Write to Texas 
Instruments, Apparatus Division. 


s “e, 
. * TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 
> o 
= in coR? Oo RA TE BD 
m os 6000 LEMMON AVENUE DALLAS 9, TEXAS 
“4uney &® 
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At California Group meeting in Fresno 
Wing CO Cecil Howard and Bob Dob. 
bins hold banner. In center is Wing 
Auxiliary President Dorothy M. Myers, 


staffers Curt Christensen, Bob Feldtkel- 
ler, Adelaide Dobson, and Bud Riley . . , 
Jim McDivitt, California Wing Organiza- 
tion Director, reports the new Squadron 
in Hawthorne will apply for a Charter 
this month . . . Dates and details are not 
known at the time this goes to press. but 
two more Wings—Utah and Massachu- 
setts—have announced 1955 conventions, 
If interested in more details, contact the 
respective Commanders—Paul M. Fisher, 
2922 Taylor Ave., Ogden, Utah, or Edwin 
Tomawski, 55 Danforth St., Taunton, 
Mass. 


Another husband-wife team has joined 
forces in AFA activities. The Robert S. 
Hart Squadron, of New Orleans, La., and 
its Auxiliary Unit, have installed Mr. and 
Mrs. Clyde H. Hailes as Squadron Com- 
mander and Auxiliary President, respec- 
tively. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hailes live at 5218 St. 
Roch Ave., New Orleans. He is a tower 
operator for the Municipal Airport. 

Other officers in the Squadron are John 
Nichols, Vice Commander; Pat Raftery, 
Secretary, and Cyprian Casadaban, Treas- 
urer. The Squadron meets in the St. 
Charles Hotel. 

Fred O. Rudesill, outgoing Com- 
mander, is Louisiana Wing Commander. 
Two other Squadrons are active in the 
Wing, in Lake Charles and Shreveport. 
—END 





ATTEND YOUR WING 


CONVENTION 

California Fresno April 30- 
May 1 

Illinois Chicago April 30 

Ohio Toledo May 7-8 

New York New York City May 21 

Wisconsin Milwaukee May 21 

Pennsylvania Lewistown June 4 
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How Fenwal Thermocouples 
add certainty to modern flight 


1, FOR PROTECTION IN FLIGHT Fenwal Thermocouples keep jet 
pilots accurately informed on heat conditions inside gas turbine 
aircraft engines. They are ever alert to indicate and/or control 
critical high temperatures — to protect both pilot and plane 
in flight. Fenwal custom-designs a full line of Aircraft Gas 
Turbine Thermocouples for all jet engine needs. 


wr 


3. EXCLUSIVE “BELL MOUTH’* within the collar of Fenwal 
Thermocouples cushions and spreads vibration strain and 
eliminates high point-of-stress concentration. This means longer 
Thermocouple life. It is but one of many Fenwal firsts evolved 
during Fenwal’s custom-engineering of over 40 special types of 
thermocouples . . . each precision-engineered to engine manufac- 
turers’ specifications for peak performance. 











"Pat. pending 








2. X-RAYED FOR QUALITY at crucial stages of production, every 
Fenwal Thermocouple also undergoes further exacting tests for 
dependability. These include calibration inspection against 
Government Standards, double-checks for insulation resistance 
throughout operating temperature range, flame tests to assure 
fast, accurate response for extra safety in flight. 


Aircraty 


mocouples see Fenwal’s new illustrated brochure. Fenwal — 
already a leader in the Aircraft Over-Heat and Fire Detection 
field — is fast becoming a leading supplier of custom-designed 
thermocouples for temperature ind:cation and/or control in jet 
aircraft. Write for your copy of this brochure now to Fenwal Inc., 
Aviation Products Division, 344 Pleasant Street, Ashland, Mass. 


AIRCRAFT GAS TURBINE THERMOCOUPLES. 


Sense temperatures precisely ... to fit your needs 


















The Third Air Force Retraining Center at Sealand, Wales, has done away with barbed wire and the 
suggestion of confinement. Honor has proved a more effective means of keeping men in the center, 


The Air Force’s prisons-without-bars 


Second-Ghance Gamp 





“Retrainee” (posed by A/1C Donald R. 


Edgington) on arrival at the center. 


HERE are no bad men, nor are 

there good men-—there are only 

weak men and strong men, and 

if the weak men can be helped 
and their weakness bolstered, then 
they will cease being “bad.” Such is 
the basic theory of the Third Air Force 
in Great Britain in dealing with first 
offenders and airmen convicted of 
petty crimes. 

Instead of being sent to a stockade 
or prison to serve their terms and then 
often given a dishonorable discharge, 
these men are sent to a new type of 
detention camp -—a_prison-without- 
bars, where every possible effort is 
made to find the source of the indi- 
vidual offender’s weakness, to explain 
it to him, and to restore him not only 
to the US Air Force but also to a full 
and good citizenship. 

The offenders sent to the Third Air 
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How the Third AF in Great Britain is 
replacing the stockade with the retraining center, 
It means a better shake for minor offenders, 

and it’s paying off for the Air Force, too 


By Lawrence P. Bachmann 





Barbed-wire fencing, guard posts, and confinement. This was the guardhouse 
at the RAF Station Sealand before the AF Retraining Center was established. 


Force Retraining Center at Sealand, 
Wales, face no easy time. In many 
ways it’s tougher than serving time 
in a regularly guarded and maintained 
stockade. It is one thing to plod 
through the routine of prison life, to 
stew in your own juice of grievances, 
blaming on the outside world every- 


thing that has happened to you, never 
on yourself. It is quite another thing 
to be forced to think; to examine your- 
self; to be probed and searched men- 
tally, emotionally, and spiritually first 
by the psychologists and then by your 
own tortured conscience until you 
finally discover for yourself the un- 
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Retrainees, working without guards, 
construct storage bins in the ware- 
house of the Northern Materiel Area. 





Each retrainee begins his stay at the 
center by surrendering his personal 


effects, as in this posed picture. 
derlying motives for your attitudes 
and behavior—the behavior which got 
you into trouble in the service. Prob- 
ably the same behavior got you into 
trouble in school and it will only in- 
tensify and rub the world the wrong 
Way after you leave the service. 

Col. L. H. Erichs, Third Air Force 
Provost Marshal, explains that a num- 
ber of elements went into the carefully 
Weighed decision to start “Second- 
Chance Camp.” One was the waste of 
manpower and money involved when 
an offender went to prison. The gov- 

(Continued on following page) 
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A “Second-Chance Camp” at Amarillo AFB 


Retraining. . 


T WAS a typical scene at an Air 

Force base in early winter. 

On the field below us, two Air 

Force units were battling for the 
touch-tackle football championship of 
Amarillo (Texas) Air Force Base. On 
my right, Col. David B. Borden, Jr., 
commanding officer of one of the 
units, shouted encouragement to his 
team as it dug in to stave off a last- 
minute passing attack. 

The defense held, and Colonel Bor- 
den’s team went on to post a 13-12 
victory. After the game, the winners— 
members of the 3320th Retraining 
Group, all of them Air Force prison- 
ers—were given a trophy by Gen. 
Walter R. Agee, commander of the 
base. 

This was my introduction to the 
Air Force’s retraining program, right- 
fully labelled “the world’s most un- 
usual military prison.” 

What exactly is being done at 
Amarillo? Those in charge of the re- 
training program insist that their work 
cannot be summarized in simple 
praise which notes this or that con- 
crete aspect of the over-all program. 
It is the elusive, hard-to-grasp, harder- 
to-convey “climate” of the program 
that is of crucial importance. 

A young boy, half-shy, half-puzzled 
by an unexpected question, came as 
close as anyone to putting a finger on 
the “climate” at Amarillo. He was 
unpacking his gear after a move from 
the indoctrination barracks into the 
housing unit for the next phase of the 
retraining program. 

“I thought this was going to be 
another round of basic training, only 
more so,” he said. “I came here be- 
cause I was badly loused up. I would 
have grabbed at anything. Somebody 
must of thought I wasn’t hopeless and 
had me sent here. It sure was good 
to get away from that stockade.” 

He paused, thinking hard. “You 
know, it ain’t like basic at all,” he 
said. “They treat you like a person 
here, like a human being—they treat 
you like they trust you. Pretty soon 
you begin to feel that you don’t want 
to let them down.” 

Not all retrainees react so positive- 
ly, and with those who do not respond 
favorably, the Air Force wastes no 
time. This is not a program to coddle 
the hopelessly immature. Retraining is 
not, as one officer put it, “a pasture 
for contented cows.” 

There are no fences, no locked 


. Not Revenge 


By Gilbert Geis 


doors, no guards, and no barred win- 
dows. If a man doesn’t have the stuff 
to provide his own self-discipline— 
after he has been thoroughly and 
painstakingly told exactly what will 
be expected of him while he is in the 
program—then he is simply dropped 
from the retraining roster. ‘ 

Recommendations on each case are 
made after careful screening by skilled 
personnel. The man is observed close- 
ly while he is passing through the 
program. He is examined comprehen- 
sively with a battery of standard 
psychometric tests, administered by 
Maj. Ronald C. Force, a career officer 
with an advanced degree in psychol- 
ogy. Generally, if returned to duty, 
the man does not go back to his 
original unit. He can start anew with 
a clean slate. 

Like the Air Force itself, retraining 
benefited from its relative youth which 
allowed it to begin from scratch, un- 
fettered by outmoded tradition. The 
original plan was developed by a 
group of farsighted young officers 
who began laying the groundwork for 
the system when the Air Force was 
created as a separate service in 1947. 

Retraining received official ap- 
proval of the Air Force Council on 
October 15, 1951. Lt. Col. Stephen 
E. Tackney, who himself had once 
faced a court-martial for fraudulent 
enlistment in the Army—he was only 
sixteen at the time—was the first com- 
manding officer. Tackney at present 
holds the position of Assistant for 
Clemency and Parole in the office of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force (Manpower and Personnel). 
Colonel Borden took over in 1953. 

Since its inception, nearly 2,000 
airmen have gone through the re- 
training program at Amarillo. Normal 
inmate population ranges from 220 to 
a maximum of 250. The retraining 
staff has been continually impressed 
with the fact that intelligently admin- 
istered trust can be as effective. in 
maintaining discipline as a forbidding 
gun tower. In some ways in fact, it 
is more effective, since inmates no 
longer spend endless hours plotting 
means of escape and ways to outwit 
the authorities. If they want to leave 
the retraining unit, they can just am- 
ble out—and there’s no glory in that. 

In the first phase of retraining, 
an airman is interviewed and tested. 
He hears a series of orientation talks, 

(Continued on following page) 
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SECOND-CHANCE CAMP 











ernment has a considerable amount 
invested in every airman. It’s a dead 
loss when he’s in prison. If he is dis- 
charged from the service, this invest- 
ment likewise is lost, and the man 
must also be replaced. In civilian life 
the man is likely to wind up as a 
further drain on the taxpayer. Another 
factor was the studies made by psy- 





a prison stockade and it was part of a 
large Air Force supply base. The 
barbed-wire fences and guarded gates 
were taken down, the guards removed. 
The whole place was revamped to 
look like any other Air Force installa- 
tion, the only evidence of its identity 
the simple sign “Third Air Force Re- 
training Center.” (Before the camp was 


Upon his 
arrival at 
Sealand, 
admission 
papers and 
records of 
a “retrainee”’ 
are handed 
over to the 
Provost 
Sergeant. 





Mission of 
the center 

is explained 
to a “new 
arrival” by 
Capt. Albert 
B. Todd, Jr., 
Commandant 
at Sealand. 








chologists during the war years con- 
cerning men and women in the serv- 
ice. The Air Force has realized that 
something is wrong with a penal sys- 
tem which only punishes a violator 
and does little about finding the rea- 
son for the crime and preventing it 
from recurring. Most important of 
all was the fact that this was an 
opportunity at an early stage to save 
the weak and to turn them into good 
citizens. 

Sealand was chosen because it had 
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Ist Lt. Jordan 
E. Rizer, 
retraining 
officer at 

the center, 
administers 
the Wechsler- 
Bellevue 
intelligence 
test to the 
“retrainee.” 


changed six men escaped. Since the 
removal of guards and fences not one 
man has fled.) The commandant is 
Capt. Albert B. Todd, Jr., of Newton- 
ville, Mass., whose outfit is called the 
7502d Retraining Squadron—a care- 
fully selected group of officers and 
NCOs, including not only psychol- 
ogists, educators, and sociologists, but 
also chaplains. They are not there to 
punish the men in their charge. They 
are not interested in whatever crime 
(Continued on page 111) 
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RETRAINING continued 


designed to impress upon him the 
responsibilities he must shoulder if he 
is to be successful in the program, 
The second phase puts greater stress 
on formal training, partly of a class. 
room nature and partly supervised ac. 
tivities, including athletics, hobbies 
and entertainment. The retrainee pring 
is introduced into group therapy ses. 
sions which allow him to give expres. 
sion to his feelings and to vent his 
hostilities in a socially ‘approved man- 
ner. Under expert guidance, he is led 
to acquire a greater understanding of 
both himself and his fellows. 

These phases are not formal, time- 
bound sequences, but are flexible 
programs that can be matched to the 
requirements and responses of indi- 
viduals. In Phase III and Phase IV, 
labelled Specialized Career Training 
and Counseling, the man is prepared 
for possible return to service by vo- 
cational or educational training. 

Retrainees are integrated into al- 
most all of the regular activities on 
the far-flung Amarillo base, so much 
so that, “you can’t tell a retrainee 
without a score card.” When I first 
arrived at the base, in fact, I talked 
with an extremely polite young air- 
man who was busily pounding a type- 
writer in one of the administrative 
offices. When I mentioned my interest 
in retraining, and asked him for an 
honest opinion, he explained that he 
would not be a fair critic since he 
was a member of the retraining group. 

“But if you still want to know,” 
he went on, “it’s the best thing that 
ever happened to me.” 

This personal testimonial is cor- 
roborated by a study which matched 
a group of stockade prisoners against 
a retrainee group. After they returned 
to duty, the retrainees received higher 
proficiency scores and showed lesser 
degrees of maladjustment. 

Summarizing this study and _ the 
achievements of the retraining pro- 
gram, Dr. Berlie Fallon, of the Train- 
ing Analysis and Development Di- 
vision at the Amarillo base, points 
out that the retraining program pays 
off in at least three areas: (1) to the 
Air Force in terms of well-adjusted 
individuals; (2) to the individual air- 
man in terms of increased self-under- 
standing; and (3) to the larger so- 
ciety in terms of good citizens, both 
military and civilian.—ENpD 








The author, a WW II Navy Radio- 
man, is a Ph.D. from the Univ. of Wis- 
consin and now a member of the 
department of sociology at the Univ. 
of Oklahoma. 
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Call AC! 


For all the marvels among which we live, actually hitting 
a pinpoint at 600 m.p.h. is a miracle yet to be accomplished. 
But, AC has come awfully, awfully close. 


Thousands of deadly Air Force fighter planes now 
guarding ovr far-flung frontiers are equipped with A-4 
electronic gun-bomb-rocket sights built by AC. But, 

this gun sight is just one step along the way to pinpoint 
accuracy. AC is now exploring new methods for obtaining 
even greater accuracy, at the same time reducing size and 
weight of fire control systems. 


More than 700 engineers at AC devote full time to electro- 
mechanical research, development and production. 
If you have a problem in this field, call AC. 


Write for illustrated booklet “AC 
..» Engineering for the Future,” 
now coming off the presses. 






AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION ¢ ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION * FLINT MICHIGAN 


DEFENSE PRODUCTS of High Quality at Low Cost DELIVERED ON TIME 





SOME CHOW-Wwow!s 


Here’s fine food...expertly prepared and courteously served 
on every railroad dining car. 

A move by rail is a miniature furlough. You find more to do, 
more to see...and arrive relaxed and rarin’ to go. 

Next trip and every trip...take the train! 


Special discounts for military travel 
...reduced fares when you’re on furlough. Re LROA os 
Whether you pay cash or use a , 
Transportation Request...we welcome you aboard! o the United States 


DEPENDABLE TRANSPORTATION 

















SECOND-CHANCE 





the retrainee has committed. They are 
only interested in why he did it. And 
to show the man why he did it, be- 
cause once he understands his weak- 
ness he will overcome it. 

This all sounds like simple psychi- 
atric theory and technique and so it 
jis-with major modifications. The first 
one is that no one lies on a sofa and 
talks. Possibly it would be a good way 
to do it but it just so happens that 
sofas aren’t government issue and 
there aren’t enough trained analysts 
or time. 

The first phase for a retrainee after 








Just like airmen everywhere, a “re- 
trainee” prepares for an inspection. 
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CONTINUED 


he arrives at “Second-Chance Camp” 
is a period of sharp discipline, to make 
him aware of the difficulties he is in 
and to jog him to do something about 
them. At the same time his reactions 
to the strict discipline are carefully 
observed. 

After the initial phase the discipline 
is continued but now the retrainee is 
given twenty-eight days of formal 
schooling in citizenship and customs 
and courtesies of the service. The pur- 
pose of the camp is explained to him 
and he is able to see for himself that 
he has a second chance. But his re- 


You don’t see anything prison-like 
in the retrainee barracks at Sealand. 


habilitation is up to himself. This 
schooling period consists of real study 
and examinations. The retrainee must 
get a minimum of seventy-five percent 
in his tests before he can move on to 
the next phase of his training—a diag- 
nostic treatment of tests and inter- 
views. 

Here he gets a battery of psycholog- 
ical tests, including the Minnesota 
Multiphase Personality Inventory and 
the Wechsler-Bellevue _ intelligence 
test. These tests are conducted by 
NCOs, who wear civilian clothes so 
that there is no question that the in- 
terviewer is “pulling rank.” 

Most of the men’s difficulties come 
from all sorts of basic reasons, usually 
stemming from childhood—alcoholic 
parent or parents; being an over-pro- 
tected, only child; bullying at school, 
etc. The belated discovery that he was 
born out of wedlock has caused more 
than one airman to become a chronic 
alcoholic. Basic inadequacy or weak- 
ness are contributory factors. The 
most frequent and the strongest ap- 
pears to be the loss of individuality 
in the service. So, besides learning to 
cope with the basic source of his 

(Continued on_ following page) 





Here in one extraordinary and 
exciting book is the story of 
flight, of the aviator, of the 
vast ocean of air, the winds, 
clouds, storms, rain, snow, fog, 
of the dynamics of bird flight, 
of aerial sounds and magnet- 
ism, full of curious fact and 
anecdote and flying folklore. 
The author GUY MURCHIE 
was a navigation instructor in 
the Air Transport Command 
and a specialist in ocean flying. 
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A VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK eas 


Modern 
ir Logistics 


You can now order your own 
copy of the complete transcript of the 
Air Logistics Conference sponsored 
by AFA last December 


The demand for copies of the 
speeches made at the AFA-spon- 
sored Air Logistics Conference last 
December in Washington was so 
unprecedented that we decided to 
reprint the entire transcript of the 
Conference in permanent form. All 
speeches, the question-and-answer 
periods, and other material is in- 
cluded. These books are now avail- 
able, though in limited quantities. 
Order early to receive your copy of this basic reference 
work. The price is $1 to AFA members, $2 to others. In 
quantity lots to a single address, prices are as follows: 
from 300-500 copies, 90¢ each; 501 to 1,000, 80¢; and 
above 1,000, 70¢. Please send remittances with your order. 














| CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


Air Force Association 4-55 
Mills Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $ Please 





send me_ postpaid copies of “Modern Air Logistics.” 





1 am [] am not [] a member of the Air Force Association. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY ZONE STATE 











SECOND-CHANCE__continurp 


disturbance, it is vital that he become 
a person in his own eyes. 
Throughout this time the retrainee’s 
behavior is carefully noted. His change 
in attitudes, his behavior during the 
formal training period, as well as al] 
of the information revealed in the 
tests and interviews, are examined 
and discussed by the camp board, 
This board, made up of officers, 
NCOs, and the chaplain, working with 
the man, meets informally in the camp 
dayroom. It has the power to recom- 
mend immediate clemency for any re- 
trainee found worthy of it; discharge 





Trim picket fences dress up the cen- 
ter. Barbed wire has been removed. 


from the service for the most incor- 
rigible cases; or a further period of 
training for the men to be retained. 

The latter is the course most usually 
prescribed. With it often goes a 
change in the retrainee’s AFSC (job 
assignment specialty). In many cases 
the man’s AFSC might have con- 
tributed to his difficulties. He may 
have .lost his individuality through 
being forced into a job for which he 
is temperamentally unsuited. The in- 
tensive psychological testing reveals 
the individual’s true interests and 
capabilities and he is put into the cor- 
rect AFSC if he is not in it already. 
A change to the correct occupation 
does a great deal towards helping a 
man to find himself. 

(Continued on page 115) 
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UB-CONTRAGT PROJECTS WANTED 


by experts in circuit design and precision assembly 





New Engineering Development. ‘Connecticut’ has 
demonstrated an exceptional ability to engineer new 
devices to answer electronic or electro-mechanical 
problems. Shown above, a 2-inch, linear proportional 
solenoid, developed by ‘Connecticut’, translates elec- 
trical current, from thermocouples located in the 
engine’s exhaust, into a proportional linear movement, 
to control the flow of fuel in jet aircraft. 





Intricate Circuitry. We show just a few representa- 
tive units of the 48 major components that make up 
this completely-integrated radar communication net- 
work. Designed, perfected, and produced in our plant, 
this complex system operates with lightning-fast 
coordination. Here is a prime example of our familiar- 
ity with the engineering of complete, coordinated 
systems involving complex circuits, where precise, 
instantaneous response is a requisite. 


The engineering competence and productive capacity that 
have accomplished these assignments are ready for your next 
project. Our long and varied experience in meeting the high- 
est military specifications for electrical and electronic equip- 
ment gives us a “running start’’ in working on special 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CORP. 


Miniature Precision. The specifications of this eff- 
cient little 2-inch motor speak for our skill in assem- 


bling precision apparatus on a minute scale, capable 
of rugged military performance. This 12-volt miniature 


motor develops a no-load speed of 12,000 RPM, with- 
stands 2,000 G’s shock. Our expertness in handling 
delicate electrical mechanisms that must | function 
under severe conditions is an important advantage in 


guided missile controls. 


Fully Automatic Operation. This telephone 
answering instrument, engineered and produced by 
‘Connecticut’, is completely automatic. Through an 
ingenious electro-mechanical system, it answers the 
phone, delivers a message to the caller, and records 
his message. As evidence of our ability to perform 
on a “pressure” schedule, we carried this development 
from engineering through delivery of the first produc- 
tion models within a remarkably short interval. 


assemblies for guided missile control systems, switching 
mechanisms, and oiher aircraft. devices. You'll find much 
more information about our accomplishments and abilities 
in our illustrated facilities brochure. May we send you a copy? 
Just write to Mr. H. B. Randall, Vice-President. 


174 BRITANNIA ST. ¢ MERIDEN, CONN. 












What airline takes you to so many places for so little? 





It’s United Air Lines 
—the vacation route 


It’s surprising to learn how much 
travel you can get for so little money on 
we United Air Lines! As the only 

® one-airline service linking the East 
and the Midwest with all the Pacific 
Coast and Hawaii, United Air Lines 
offers you exceptional variety, too. 





GO ONE WAY, RETURN ANOTHER, NO EXTRA 
FARE! For example, from Chicago 

or east you can visit both San Francisco 
and Los Angeles for just the first class, 
round-trip fare to either city. Or from 
the West, there are similar alternate- 
routing possibilities on trips to the East, 


AIR COACH. Save money on big 4-engine 
Air Coach Mainliners with a special 
“comfort bonus” — wide-aisle. 2-abreast 
seating. Fly coast to coast in fast 
DC-6 Mainliners for as little as $99! 


LOW-COST VACATIONS 
For FREE BOOKLETS on many low cost 
vacations in Hawaii, 
California and the Golden 
West, write United 

Air Lines, 

5959 South Cicero Ave., 
Chicago 38. 





For Mainliner reservations, call or write 
United Air Lines or an Authorized Travel Agent. 


All fares plus tox 








Vancouver. B.C. 
Seattl- 











Portland 


Washington, D.C. 


Copr. 1955, United Air Lines 


There’s a difference when you fravel in the Mainliner® Manner 
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SECOND-CHANGE__ continuo 


He gets on-the-job training in his 
new or even old AFSC. It is during 
this last phase at “Second-Chance 
Camp” that he is integrated into his 
‘ature life. He moves from the camp 
to the main supply base, where he 
lives and works with other airmen. 
Usually the airmen he works with 
don’t know that the new man came 
from the camp across the road. The 
retrainee has all the privileges of any 
airman except one—he is not allowed 
to leave the base. He has his own 
money. He can go to the movies, bow], 
play baseball or basketball, read in the 
camp library, go to the club, do every- 
thing and anything any other airman 
can do on the base. No guards watch 
him. The NCO counselors are avail- 
able to help advise if necessary. At the 
end of this pre-release phase or re- 
training, both in mental outlook and 
on the new job, the man is usually 
assigned to a new base. He is off to a 
fresh start, not only in the Air Force, 
but in life. 

How successful is the Second- 
Chance Camp? The simplest way of 
measuring that is by the number of 
men who have passed through this 
camp and have gotten into trouble 
after being sent out on new assign- 
ments. To date the percentage of those 
who graduated and are in difficulties 
is one percent. Ninety-nine percent 
have found their lost individualism 
and the source of their weakness— 
they have become good airmen and 
good citizens.—END 





The author, Larry Bachmann, a war- 
time staffer on this magazine, now 
lives in London. His article “On Tar- 
get” appeared in our March issue. 




























A “retrainee” leaves the center with 
a new attitude toward his service. 
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This new Scott regulator weighs 
only 2.14 pounds. It is easily 
mounted with 4 Dzus Fasteners in 
standard panel space. b 








Through the altitude barrier 








Lighter components for lighter aircraft 


Military pilots are protected against the dangers of cabin pressure 
loss in Strategic Air Command B-52 Bombers equipped with the 
new MB-1 Oxygen Regulator. Automatic, fool-proof operation at 
deadly altitudes insures a completed mission. This amazing new 
regulator is a recent achievement of Scott-Firewe! developed in 
conjunction with the Air Force Aero Medical Laboratory. It is 
designed to meet the requirements of the MC-1 Partial Pressure Suit 
but may also be used with the Standard A-13A Oxyjen Mask. 


Write today for complete information. 


SCOTT AVIATION CORP. 


8303 ERIE STREET, LANCASTER, N.Y 
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mis is APA 


OBJECTIVES 


The Air Force Association is an independent, non-profit, airpower organization with no per. 
sonal, political or commercial axes to grind; established January 26, 1946; incorporateg 
February 4, 1946. 











® To assist in obtaining and maintaining adequate airpower for national security and world peace. ¢ To keep AFA members and the 
public abreast of developments in the field of aviation. ¢ To preserve and foster the spirit of fellowship among former and present 


members of the United States Air Force. 


MEMBERSHIP. 





Active Members: Individuals honorably dis- 
charged from military service who have 
been assigned or attached to the USAF or 
its predecessor services, or who are cur- 
rent Wy, enrolled in the Air Force Reserve or 
the Air National Guard. $5.00 per year. 
Service Members (non-voting, non-office 
holding): Individuals now assigned or at- 
tached to the USAF. $5.00 per year. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Cadet Members (non-voting, non-office 
holding : Individuals enrolled as Air Force 
ROTC Cadets or as Civil Air Patrol Cadets. 
$3.00 per year. 

Associate Members (non-voting, non-office 
holding): Individuals not eligible for Ac- 
tive or Service membership who have 
demonstrated their interest in furthering 


a 


the aims and purposes of Air Force Aggo. 
ciation. $5.00 per year. 

Industrial Associates: Companies affilia 
with Air Force Association’ on a non-mem- 
berstlp status who receive subscriptions to 
AIR FORCE Magazine and special maga. 
zine supplements known as Industrial Ser. 
vice Reports. 





JULIAN B. ROSENTHAL, Secretary 
630 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Regional Vice Presidents: Thomas C. Steb- 
bins, 66 Uxbridge St., Worcester, Mass. 
ve: England); Randall Leopold, Box 150, 
ewistown, Penna. (Northeast); Willard W. 
Millikan, 3346 Martha Custis Drive, Alex- 
andria, Va. (Central East); Jerome A. 
Waterman, 901 S. Orieans, Tampa, Fla. 
(Southeast); Glenn D. Sanderson, 44 Capi- 
tal Ave., NE, Battle Creek, Mich. (Great 
Lakes); Edwin A. Kube, 4516 42d Ave. 
South, Minnea olis, Minn. (North Central); 
Frank T. Mc oy. Jr., Powell Ave., Nash- 
ville 4, Tenn. (South Central); J. Chesley 
Stewart, 1423 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
(Midwest); Clements McMullen, 515 La- 
mont Ave., San Antonio 9, Tex. (South- 
west); Wm. Thayer Tutt, Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. (Rocky Mountain); 
Winfield G. Young, 2039 E. 103 St., Seattle 
55, Wash. (Northwest); Miche] Pisani, 485 
Brannan St., San Francisco, Calif. (Far 
West); Roy J. Leffingwell, P. O. Box 2450, 
Honolulu, T. H. (Pacific Ocean Area). 


WING COMMANDERS 


JOHN R. ALISON, President 
c/o Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
Hawthorne, Calif. 
SAMUEL M. HECHT, Treasurer 
The Hecht Co. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Directors: George A. Anderl, 412 N. Hum- 
phrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. Walter T. Bon- 
ney, 9617 Bristol Ave., Silver Spring, Md.; 
John J. Currie, 175 E. Railway Ave., Pat- 
erson, N. J.; Edward P. Curtis, 343 State 
St., Rochester 4, N. Y.; James H. Doolit- 
tle, 50 W. 50th St., New York, N. Y.; Merle 
S. Else, 2127 E. Lake St., Minneapolis 7, 
Minn.; George D. Hardy, 3403 Nicholson 
St., Hyattsville, Md.; John P. Henebry, 
Box 448, Park Ridge, Ill.; Robert S. John- 
son, 235 S. Brixton Road, Garden City, 

. L, N. Y.; Arthur F. Kelly, 6060 Avion 
Drive, Los Angeles 45, Calif.; Thomas G. 
Lanphier, Jr., 3165 Pacific Highway, San 
Diego 12, Calif.; W. Barton Leach, 295 
Meadowbrook Road, Weston, Mass.; Carl 
J. Long, 1050 Century Bldg., Pittsburgh 
22, Penna.; James H. McDivitt, 7461 Ken- 
ton Drive, San Gabriel, Calif.; Rev. John 
R. McLaughlin, 223 Tenafly Road, Engle- 
wood, N. J.; Thomas D. Campbell, 323 


GEORGE C. KENNEY, Chairman of 
y the Board 
23 W. 45th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Third St., SW, Albuquerque, N. M.; Dr. Jer- 
ome H. Meyer, 880 Fidelity ee Dayton, 
Ohio.; Msgr. William F. Mullally, 4994 
Bancroft Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo.; Larry D, 
Peters, National Commander, Arnold Air 
Society, Univ. of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr; 
Charles W. Purcell, 1102 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, 1, Md.; Mary Gill Rice, Canton 
Ave., Grand Forest Beach, Huron, Ohio: 
Nancy W. Scherer, President, National 
Ladies Auxiliary, 519 S. Fir Ave., Ingle- 
wood, Calif.; C. R. Smith, Apt. 4-A, 510 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Carl A, 
Spaatz, 1654 Avon Place, NW, Washington, 
D.C.; Thomas F. Stack, Central Tower, San 
Francisco 3, Calif.; Harold C. Stuart, Suite 
643, 1001 Conn. Ave., NW, Washington, 
D.C.; T. F. Walkowicz, Suite 5600, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, . Y.: a 
Robb Wilson, 366 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y.; Morry Worshill, 2223 Highland 
Ave., Chicago 45, Til. 





Thomas E. Bazzarre, Jr., Beckley, W. Va.; 
Girard A. Bergeron, Warwick, R. I.; Jo- 
seph Boricheski, South River, N. J — (Bf 
Budd, Jr., Durham, N. C.; Robert Carlson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; John Carr, Chicago, 
Tll.; Irvin F. Duddleson, South Bend, Ind.; 
Robert F. Emerson, Lansing, Mich.; Paul 
M. Fisher, Ogden, Utah; Roland E. Frey. 
Webster Groves, Mo.; Arthur L. Gordon, 


COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Honolulu, T. H.; Frederic P. Goulston, Day- 
ton, Ohio; William H. Hadley, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Harold R. Hansen, Seattle, Wash.; 
Gerald T. Hayes, Jr., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
James Hewett, Denver, Colo.; Cecil C. How- 
ard, Pasadena, Calif.; Arland L. James, 
Albuquerque, N. M.; David S. Levison, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert N. Maupin, Chey- 


enne, Wyo.; Robert H. Mitchell, Portland, 
Ore.; Alex Morphonios, Miami, Fila.; 
Charles P. Powell, Mobile, Ala.; F. 0. 
Rudesill, New Orleans, La.; Lloyd J. Strei- 
fuss, Washington, D. C.; Edwin A. Tomaw- 
ski, Taunton, Mass.; John S. Warner, Tow- 
son, Md.; Leonard Work, State College, 
Penna; Glenn Yaussi, Lincoln, Nebr. 





Akron, Ohio, Dean S. Rood, 1346 Seward 
Ave.; Albany, N. Y., Adam G. Hisgen, 45 
Rooney Ave.; ores. N. Mex., Vern- 
on L. Gilmore, 216 Mesa, SE; Altoona, Pa., 
Robert D. King, 3904 4th Ave.; Baltimore, 
Md., Henry Rosendale, Jr., P. O. Box 3725; 
Battle Creek, Mich., Oscar W. Brady, 14 
Douglas St.; Beckley, W. Va., Estil Thorne, 
106 Nathan St.; Belmont, Mass., Harold F. 
O'Neil, 37 Franklin St.; Boston, Mass., 
Philipe F. Coury, 77 Readville St., Read- 
ville; Brooklyn, N. Y., Jerome J. Briefner, 
10 Maple St.; Chicago, Ill, Leroy Kwiatt, 
5315 . Grove 5t., kokie; Chicopee, 
Mass., Raymond J. Tomchik, 104 Gran- 
ville Ave.; Clearfield, Utah, George van 
Leeuwen, E-4 Army ig Washington 
Terrace; Cleveland, Ohio, Melvin J. Fen- 
rich, 535 E. 246th St., Euclid; Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Crawford Scott, 2447 York- 
town, Rd.; Dayton, Ohio, Jack Jenefsky, 
1428 Benson r.; Daytona Beach, Fia., 
George M. James P. O. Box 1730; Dearborn, 
Mich., Berge B. Manoogian, 5615 Horger; 
Detroit, Mich., Philip Rosenberg, 23131 Sus- 
sex, Oak Park; Elgin, Ill., Donald Clute, 
328 Lavell St.; Enid, Okla., Frank Pei- 
enbring, Jr., 1222 E. Maine; Fairfield, 
alif., Charles P. Prime, 709 Jackson St.; 
Flint, Mich., Edward R. Kanaby, G-2114 
Nedra St.; Fresno, Calif. Walter Willms, 
1229 Linden Ave.; Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Edward White, 2726 Albert Dr., SE; 
Harrisburg, Penna., Robert A. Cox, 1829 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Regina St.; Honolulu T. H., William Saun- 
ders, P. O. Box 1618; Jackson, Mich., 
Keith L. Hall, 1314 Rhodes St.; Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Eugene P. Waterstraat, 1408 Reed 
St.; Kansas City, Kan.. Otis F. Bryan, 9000 
W. 67th St., Merriam; Kenosha, Wis., Dale 
G. March, Rt. 4, Box 655; Kirksville, Mo., 
Emery L. Wolf, La Plata; Lake Charles, 
La., Everett R. Scott, Jr., Box 573; Lansing, 
Mich., James Vignola, 400 Gunson St.; 
Leesburg, Fla., Dr. James B. Hall, Box 607, 
Mt. Dora; Lewistown, Pa., Stvron Reichen- 
bach, 319 Shaw Ave.; Lexington, Mass., 
Harold E. Lawson, RFD; Long Beach, Calif., 
John Bainer, 2516 Lesserman St., Torrance; 
Los Angeles, Calif.. Raymond B. Scherer, 


519 So. Fir Ave., Inglewood; Lubbock, Tex., 
Nat Kizer, 2506 3lst St.; Madison, Wis., 
Edward J. Lottes, 405 Stone Terrace; 


Miami, Fla., J. Alan Cross, 305 SW 23rd 
Ave.; Miami Beach. Fla.. Francis M. Brady 
4501 Prairie Ave.; Milwaukee, Wis., Leonar 

Dereszynski, 2922 S. 13th.; Minneapolis, 
Minn., William G. Kohlan, 1610 5th St. NE; 
Mobile, Ala., Charles P. Powell, 3069 Bel- 
mont St.; Modesto, Calif.,. George W. Saltz, 
Drawer A; Nashville, Tenn., Frank T. Mc- 
Coy, Jr., Powell Ave.; New Orleans, La., 
F. O. Rudesill, 4800 Airline Highway; New 
York, N. Y., David S. Levison, 216 Forbell 
St., Brooklyn; Ogden. Utah, Harry J. Day- 
huff, P.O. Box 1063; Owensville, Mo., Jack G. 
Hansen, 212 W. Madison; Pasadena, Calif., 
Louis S. Hauger, 840 N. Michigan Ave; Phila- 


delphia, Pa., James J. Gilboy, 498 Kent Rd., 
Springfield; Pittsburgh, Pa.. Robert L. 

arr, 1227 Chelton; Portland, Ore., John 
W. Wallace, Jr., 1912 NE Thompson; 
St. soseu>. Mich., Ralph A. Palmer, 2522 
Thayer Dr.; St. Louis, Mo., Wallace G. 
Brauks, 4927 Wise Ave.; St. Petersburg, 
Fla., John E. Most, 4801 Hyacinth Way, &.; 
San Diego, Calif., Frank J. Brazda, 4016 
Coronado Ave.; San Francisco, Calif., El- 
mer R. Barber, 616 Elizabeth St.; San juan, 
P. R., Mihiel Gilormini, Isla Grande Air- 
ort; Santa Monica, Calif., James F. Czach, 
608 5th St., Manhattan Beach; Seattle, 
Wash., Gunnar Sather, 5711 59th NE; 
Skokie, Ill., Robert Vaughan, 8303 N. Monti- 
cello Ave.; South Bend, Ind., Paul Moyer, 
618 E. Washington; fy Wash., 
H. R. Wallace, P. O. Box 2203; Springfield, 
Mo., Carl J. Benning, 523 Woodruff lee 
State College, Pa., Josephine Groesbeck, 
Fairway Rd.; Stockton, Calif., Royal L 
Parker, 220 E. Noble St.; Syracuse, N. Y., J. 
William Lowenstein, 1026 Westcott St.; 
Tampa, Fla., Thomas L. Dawson, 4010 Barce- 
lona; Taunton, Mass., Thomas B. White, 152 
Hart St.; Toledo, Ohio, Dean W. Huffman, 
511 Congress St.; Van Nuys, Calif., Curtis E. 
Christensen, P. O. Box 2067, South Annex, 
Washington, D. C., William F. Kraemer, 
6603 Julian &t., Springfield, Va.; West Palm 
Beach, Fla., Edw. L. Johannes, 628 Forest 
Hills Blvd.; Worcester Mass., G. Wayne 
Gibbs, 119 Monadnock Rd. 





Program Director: Ralph V. Whitener 
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Executive Director: James H. Straubel 
Organization Director: Gus Duda 


Assistant for Reserve Affairs: Edmund F. Hogan 
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LANDING GEAR, 


This advanced type fuel metering unit was developed by Bendix 
to include special features for the 10,000-pound thrust class 
Pratt & Whitney J-57 turbojet—the engine which puts the 
power behind the super performance of the F4D Skyray. 


A. early as 1945, Bendix brought out a jet engine control which auto- 
matically metered fuel during engine acceleration and deceleration 
so as to avoid over-temperature, compressor stall and “flame out”, 
Since then, these features have become a “must” on all jet engine con- 
trols, allowing the pilot to slam the throttle wide open without danger 
of ruining the engine, or slam it shut without risk of “flame out”. 


Bendix fuel metering is used today on nearly all American air- 
liners, and on a great majority of military aircraft. This includes injec- 
tion type carburetors and direct fuel injection, as well as fuel metering 
and complete engine control systems for jets. 

These and other achievements are solid evidence that the aircraft 
industry can continue, as in the past, to look to Bendix for creative 
engineering and quality manufacturing. 


Float and injection type carburetors ... Direct injection fuel systems... 
Fuel metering and engine control systems for jets and turboprop engines 
... Brakes, wheels and shock absorbing struts for all types of airplanes. 


BENDIX sro: SOUTH BEND oun ~ Gemolje7 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export! Sales: Bendix International Division, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











Atomic researchvat CONVAIR is Sprouting wings 


Convair’s engineers and nuclear physicists 
are making bold strides toward the flight 
of atomic-powered aircraft. 

At Fort Worth, with the largest staff of 
its kind in the industry, Convair is operat- 
ing the first U.S. Air Force atomic reactor 
and laboratory. And at San Diego, Convair 
engineers are working toward the adapta- 
tion of nuclear energy for the development 
of other weapons systems. 


ENGINEERING T0 THE A# 









Convair has a unique advantage in turn- 
ing the atom into motive power for aircraft 
by interchange of data with Electric Boat 
Division of General Dynamics Corpora- 
tion, and builder of the U.S.S. Nautilus, 
first atomic-powered submarine 

Atomic research at Convair is sprouting 
wings... wings for the nation’s defense and 
welfare. 
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WER...NUCLEAR POWER 


CONVAIR 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
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